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PREFACE 


Tus selection of passages is primarily intended for 
students of the Oxford school of Literae Humaniores, but 
the compiler hopes that it may also be found useful by 
any others who are commencing their study of Plato, on 
its metaphysical or logical side. Some slight experience 
of teaching, coupled with his own recollection of early 
days, has convinced. him that merely to give pupils a list 
of references to parallel passages, bearing on any particular 
point under discussion, is in most cases quite inadequate. 
And yet no single dialogue, not even one so compre- 
hensive as the Republic, can be understood without 
a knowledge of much contained elsewhere; and to know 
all about one involves knowing something about all. 

The author, however, admits that his original design 
was not to illustrate Plato. It was rather to put into 
Greek dress the more permanent problems of Metaphysics - 
in all ages, and to show that the questions which to-day 
divide philosophers were most of them raised and debated 
years ago by the Greeks, with all the additional power 
and lucidity that their unrivalled language lent them. 
Such an object proved subsequently to be chimerical ; 
and, having determined to draw his illustrations of these 
problems from the writings of Plato, the compiler was 
gradually obliged to limit himself to a rudimentary 
exegesis of Plato. That this contains very likely many 
serious defects he is well aware, but he trusts that they 
are not of sufficient moment seriously to mislead beginners, 
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for whom alone the book is designed. A graver objection, 
perhaps, may be brought against its method, and many 
may demur to a procedure which quotes a dialogue of 
one period in illustration of one belonging to quite 
another. In answer, the compiler would plead his 
original design, in accordance with which he has begun 
with the Theaetetus, thus plunging in medias res; and 
he would also ask to be allowed to doubt whether, in 
spite of the lately accumulated stylistic evidence, it is 
not still premature to acquiesce in any settled historical 
order for the dialogues. 

A translation has been added on the advice of a friend, 
and if the author has substituted one of his own for 
those that were ready to his hand, it was only because 
again he desired to render the Greek into more modern 
philosophical terminology, and he is fully conscious of 
the uncouthness and verbosity he has thereby displayed. 
The passages are not always continuous, but no trouble 
will be found, it is hoped, in picking them up from 
a complete text, which, as far as was accessible, has here 
been the new Oxford edition. For the sake of readers 
chiefly occupied with the Republic the quotations from 
this dialogue are printed in heavier type. 

The compiler takes this opportunity to thank the friends 
who have kindly read the selection and helped him with 
various suggestions. It would be unbecoming to mention 
these by name in connexion with a work so slight, and 
might also be misleading, since they are in no wise the 
sponsors of any thing contained in it. 


OxrorD, May 1905. 











I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STARTING - POINT 


BErorE beginning the study of Metaphysics we A 
need a definition of the term. Amongst many that 
might pass let us construct two :— 

(a) The investigation of the meaning of Reality ; 
(6) The study of the conditions of Knowledge. 

The two easily and naturally run up into each other, 
since Object and Subject, which they respectively 
accentuate, cannot be sharply divided. 

Now to both alike a solution is obviously suggested 
by an examination of sense-perception ; for the plain 
man not unnaturally answers that Reality is the world 
as known by his senses, and that Knowledge lies in 
the right use of these: in other words he would 
proceed with Locke, ‘ by looking into his own under- 
standing and seeing how it wrought.’ But as the 
inquirer, starting thus ab inztvo, keeps himself rigidly 
to himself, in the attempt to discover what and how 
he himself knows, it is not surprising that amongst 
the earliest answers to the problem we get an extreme 
form of individualism, whose formula is expressed 
thus :— 

Tldvrev ypnudrev pérpov avOpwrov etvat, rév pev dvtwy i 

as éort, Tay 82 ur) Gytwy as ovK orw!. Theaet. 1524, 

‘Each man is the measure of all things, con- 
stituting by himself both the existence of things 
1 For ra py dvra see § J. 
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“existent and- the ‘non-existence of things non- 
existent.’ | 


The grounds for this extreme individualism are 
twofold—(1) subjective, the differences in human 
organisms, (2) objective, the physical conditions of 
sensation itself. 


(1) THyvdovros dvduov roi abrod 6 yey udp peyot 6 8 
ov; Kat pdda. mdérepoy oby Tére avTd éd’ éavrd Td TVEdLA 
Woux pov 7} od oxpdv pjoopev ; 7 TeodueOa TG [pwraydpa 
Grt TO pev pryodyre Yuxpdrv, Te 5& py od; ouxen. 
ovxody xat daiverat otrws Exarépw; val. rd dé ye 
‘palverar’ alaOdvecbal éorw ; ort ydp' gpavracia dpa 
cal alaOnors ravrév év re Oepuots kal tact Tots Totovrots’ 
ola yap aloOdverat Exactos ro.atra éxdory cai xwduvedver 
etvat. Theaet. 152 B. 


‘With the same wind blowing, does not one of 
us feel cold and another not? Certainly. In such 
cases shall we say that the wind itself is cold or 
not cold, or shall we hold with Protagoras that 
for him who feels cold it is cold, and for him who 
does not it is not? Isuppose so. In both cases it 
is @ question of appearance? Yes. But appear- 
ance implies sensation? Granted. Appearance, 
therefore, and sensation, in judging of heat and 
all similar qualities, are identical, if it is true that 
the reports of each man’s senses are what constitute 
for him reality.’ 


(2) Sensation is the result of the action of external 
molecular stimulus (rd woody) upon the internal nervous 
organism (76 mdcxov). From their interaction arises 
both the sensation and its object, neither of which 
exists independently. Indeed phenomena cannot be 
said to exist at all: they merely come into being 
(yiyvera) for each sentient subject (riv(). 
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"Ex gopas te Kat xwvyoews Kai xpdoews mpds GAAnia A 
ylyverat wavra, & 87n hapev elvat, ovx 6p0Gs mpocayopevor- iii 
res’ ott pev yap ovdénor’ ovdév, aet 38 ylyverat. 

| Theaet. 152 D. 

‘ All sensible objects are but temporary products 
of rhythmical movement and interaction of forces, 
and though we attribute existence to them we are 
at fault in our terminology: the truth being that 
nothing ever exists, but on every occasion merely 
becomes.’ 


"Ex tis mpooBoAjs tGv dupdrov mpds Thy mpoojKoveay iv 
gopay paveitas yeyernpévoy, ovre Td p07 BdAAOp ovTE Td 
mpooBadAdcpevoy éorat, GAAG peragd te éxdotyw tB.ov 
yeyovds. Thead. 153 E. 


‘Every visible quality will clearly be a result of 
contact between the eyes on the one hand and the 
external motion naturally adapted to affect them on 
the other: in short, it will be neither that which 
meets this motion nor the motion that is thus met, 
but with each individual alike it will bea tertewm 
quid,—a product peculiar to himself,’ 


"Ex tis tovTwy dutArlas re kal rplyews mpds GAAnAa V 
ylyverat rd pev aladynrdv, 16 8¢ atcOnots, del ouverni- 
mTovea Kai yevvapévn peta Tod aloOnrod. Theaet. 156 A. 


‘It is from the mutual relations and contact 
between these two kinds of motion that there 
results, on the one hand the sensible object, and 
on the other the sensation of this object, the latter 
being always thrown up as a concomitant product 
with the former.’ 


Otre yap rowdy éorl re mpiv dv te macxovte cvvédOn, V1 
otre mdoyxov mpiv dy ro mowdvTe. Theaet. 157 A. 

‘ The external or objective element has no definite 
qualification till after contact with the internal or 
subjective, nor has the latter until it meets the 
former.’ 
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Adyonev @v pdtv adtd xa’ atrd etvae pnd’ ad rd 
Tovoby 7 mdoxov, GAN’ e€ dudorépwy mpds GAANAG ovyyt- 
yvopévwy tas alcOjcets kal ra aloOnra anorlkrovra Ta bev 
mod arra ylyverOat Ta 8 alcOavdpeva. Theaet. 182 A. 


‘Our contention is that nothing has independent 
existence, neither the objective nor the subjective 
element, but that these two, by their inter-relation, 
produce our sensations on the one side and sensible 
objects on the other, whereby, not only do these 
objects receive definitive qualities, but at the same 
time our senses become actually sensible of them.’ 


"Qore ovdey etvar ev adrd xa’ atrd, GdAAd rive det 
ylyvecOat, 7d 8 Selvar’ mavraydbev eLatperéov. 
Kat efre ris elval re dvopdce ‘rivl’? elvar 7 ‘ rivds’ 
i) ‘apds te” pntéov aire etre ylyverOat, 
TAvnd ydp, pndevi 88 yAund, dduvardv yevér bat. 
Theaet. 157 A. 


‘Nothing therefore exists independently and 
universally, but on all occasions presents itself 
solely as an appearance to some individual subject, 
and the term “existence” should be generally 
eradicated.’ 

‘And when we say that something exists we 
should always add “for a certain individual,” or 
“as the content of some one’s thought”; or “in 
relation to something else” ; the same holding good 
also of becoming.’ 

‘That a thing should appear as sweet, indepen- 


dently of some sentient subject, is a contradiction in. 


terms.’ 


These passages, especially the last, seem at first 
sight to express as clearly as is possible the doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge, or rather the truth 
that subject and object are correlatives ; that, in other 
words, the existence of an object apart from a subject 
that knows it, and the existence of a subject apart 


Av 
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from objects known by it are equally unintelligible. A 
We shall see, however, that the Greeks had not a firm 
hold on this commonplace of modern thought, and 
their failure in this respect led to frequent confusion. 
The standpoint here throughout is always dualistic ; 
the sensible or material world on the one hand, exist- 
ing in its own indefeasible right, and a sentient 
organism on the other, which somehow, through its 
peculiar structure, is capable of being impressed by 
this independent matter, which it thereupon becomes 
aware of through psychical processes representing 
physical counterparts. All that the above phrases 
imply, therefore, is that such qualities as heat and 
cold, sweet and sour, &c., are purely subjective, 
though they may be due in part to certain molecular 
movements of matter. As we shall see later, modern 
idealism is really based on an extension of the dictum 
yAuKd yap pndevt 8& yAvkd advvaroy yevér Oat, and embraces 
not merely qualities that obviously have no existence 
apart from feelings of the body, but every possible 
attribute of the material world, all of which alike it 
holds to be relative to a thinking subject. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that our attitude is at B 
present a purely psychological one, we can now view 
the results of such extreme individualistic sensation- 
alism, where knowledge is simply identified with 
sense-perception, or rather with unqualified sensation, 
whose formula is ox dAAo rf éorw émoriyn 7 aloOnors. 
It involves the impossibility of not only predication, 
which would generally be accepted as the common 
factor and indispensable condition of all knowledge, 
but even of nomenclature. For if the real is nothing 
more than the ceaseless flux of sense, changing every 
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moment and for every individual, clearly nothing can 
be named. The most we can do isto express by mere 
sounds the recurring changes as they flow. To give 
any feeling or sensation a name implies fixity and 
identity, and such is, ex hypothest, impossible. Each 
sensation has, and has not, every possible quality, 
for we cannot even call it ‘this’ or ‘that,’ as such 
terms at once arrest the constant stream which we 
assume. Even the recipient of the sensations must 
not call them ‘his,’ for that would be to take them 
out of their place—if ‘ place’ indeed they can be said 
to have—in the flux, and to endue them with the 
permanency of a permanent subject ; whereas we are 
now assuming nothing but a ceaseless succession of 
psychical states. Whether there can be such psychical 
states apart from the unity given by a wox7, or 
whether a succession of feelings ‘in time’ can be 
known as such, except by a principle which itself is 
not ‘in time, we shall have to inquire later. At 
present we notice that this form of sensationalism 
entails the destruction of all language. 
Ov det ove ‘ TL” ovyxwpety obre ‘Tov’ obr’ ‘ euod” ovre 
‘ rdde’ ovr’ ‘ éxetvo’ obre GAAO ovddey dvopa, 6 tt dv torn, 
GAAA kata diow PbéyyecOat yryvopeva Kat worovpeva 
kal drrodAvpeva cal ddAotovpeva’ as édv tl ris oTfon TO 
Ady eveAeyKtos 6 rodTo ToLy. ae 
‘ We have no right to admit the term “ something” 
or “somebody’s” or “mine” or “this” or “that” 
or any word whatever implying fixity, but as 
phenomena pass before us, through their origin, 
their cessation, and their various transformations, 


we should mark each successive change by mere 
sounds which nature may suggest, since any attempt 


1 Cf. T. H. Green, Introd. to Hume, §§ 213, 205. 
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Aci 8 cal card pépos ofrw Adyew, kal mept moAAGvy B 
dObporcbévray, © 87 GOpolopare ‘ dvOpwndy’ re riPevrat kal Viil 
‘ridov’ xat €xacrov (pdv te xal eldos. Theaet. 157 B. 
to fix them by the use of rational language is open 
to obvious and fatal objections. 

‘These strictures apply both to proper and to 
common terms,.such as “ man,” “stone,” and every 
other animal and species.’ 


For, suppose we name a sensation that of ‘ white- 
ness: 


"Emrerdy 32 ob32 rodro péves (since wavra pei kal ovdey ix 
péver)\—rd ‘devxov’ pe 1d péov,—dAAd petaBadAKL, 
dete xal airod rovrov etvat pony, ths AevkdtyTos, kat 
peraBodrnp els GAAnv xpdav tva pH GA@ Tavrn pévov, apd 
more oloy ré tt mpoocenety xpGua, dore kat dpdds 
mpocayopeve ; cal rls pnxayvn, ® Sdxpares; 7 GAO 
yé Tt ry rovovrwr, etmep del Adyovros wmeFépxerat, dre 
37) péov ; rl 8 mEpi alcOjoews epodpev dtotacody, oloy 
Tis ToD dpay 7 dxovew ; pévewy tote dv air TH dpav 7 
dxoveww ; ovxovy bef ye etmep mdvra xweirat, ovre dpa 
dpayv tpoapntéov te parAov 7H ph dpay ovdé rw’ &AAnv 


‘Since it is a fact that there is no permanency 
- even in this point, viz. that this particular flux 
should continue to flow as “ white,’ but, on the 
contrary, undergoes a change, with the result that 
the very thing we are considering, 1.¢. whiteness, 
also partakes of the flux and passes into another 
colour, refusing to be convicted of definite attributes, 
can we ever speak of any specific colour without 
an abuse of language? I can’t see the possibility, 
Socrates. And the same applies to all similar 
qualities, if the thing escapes you as fast as you 
predicate the word. "What then are we to say about 
any one of the senses, 6. g. that of sight or sound,— 
that they ever exhibit any permanency in the sight 
or the sound? Obviously we cannot, if motion is 
universal, Our conclusion, therefore, forbids us to 
speak of seeing any object any more than of not 
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aloOnow paddov 7} pH, wavTev ye wavrws KiWoupéevey. 
ov yap ov. Theae. 182 D. 


seeing it; and similarly with any other of the 
senses, if we accept this doctrine of universal and 
all-pervading change. It does.’ 


The logical result of this total absence of perma- 
nency is the breakdown of all order in the qualities of 
the objects of our supposed knowledge, since every- 
thing may, on this view, exhibit any and every 
possible attribute, including contradictories. For we 
are assuming now that émornun is simply the equiva- 
lent of alc@nots; and, therefore, if the sense of touch, 
e. g., reports an object as now hard, and now, in com- 
parison with something else, as soft, then the same 
thing evidently possesses contrary qualities. For our 
formula forbids us to inquire into the grounds of the 
paradox, since all relations constituted by the mind 
for itself, to help it to right judgement upon its sensa- 
tions, are on this theory strictly precluded. The 
world becomes a chaos instead of a cosmos. 


Td 3’, as forxer, epdyn, el wavra xivetrat, waca and- 
Kptots, mept Srov dy tis daoxplyytat, duolws 6p0% etvat, 
‘otrw’ re ‘éxew’” ddvat nal ‘ux obrws,’ ef 3& BovraL, 
SylyverOat, Wa pi) oTjowpey adrovs TE Ady. 6pOds 
Adyets. wAnv ye, © Oeddwpe, Sri ‘ovrw’ re elroy xat 


‘We may take it that, on the hypothesis of 
universal movement, any one answer as to the 
quality of any given sensation has been shown 
to be just as correct as any other, and we may say 
indifferently “itis such ” or “it is not such ”; or, if 
you po it, “it becomes such,” since we must 
avoid bringing these running gentlemen (sc. the 
Heracliteans) to any halt during our argument. 
A fair conclusion. Fair enough, Theodorus, with the 
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‘ovx obrw. def 38 odd TodTo (7d) ‘ otrw’ A€yew' odd? B 


b ] - ¢ ? 


yap ay ért xwvotro (76) ‘ otrw’’ odd’ ad ‘uy obrw* 

yap rotro kimots’ GAAG Tw’ GAAnv dovnv Geréov, os 

vov ye mpos Thy atteyv indbecw ovKx exover pyuara, el 
pH Spa 16 ‘ovd' Stas.’ Theaet. 183 aA. 

exception that I mentioned the words “such” and 

“not such”; whereas one has no right even to 

this term “such,” which would imply an exception 

from the universal law of change, and so too with 

“not such” which is also the negation of change. 

In short, they must invent some other system of 

language ; for, as things stand, they have no words 

capable of meeting the logical results of their own 
theory,—unless perhaps we make them a present of 

“nohow”’!’ 

Such nihilism then is the direct conclusion from the 
premises of both Heracleitus and Protagoras, expressed 
either as mdvra pet or mdvrwv peérpov dvOpwros. Such is 
the result of the unqualified statement that émorjun= 
alcOnots, or that ‘the real’ is an unconnected or only 
casually connected congeries, where rd dy simply= 
moAAd, multiplicity. 


II. ANALYSIS OF SENSATION 


Now Heracleiteanism on its physical side may very 
well represent the substantial truth of the matter. 
Allowing for necessary imperfections in the formulat- 
ing of the doctrine, due to the elementary state of 
contemporary Physics, we may admit the applicability 
of wdvra pet to the ceaseless processes of Nature; and 
if this were all, if the mind were simply a sort of 
photographic plate on to which an eternal succession 
of pictures is impressed, each one gone as the next 
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appears, with no active functions of its own to dis- 
criminate between them or between them and itself, 
then knowledge indeed would be a delusion, and we 
should have to acquiesce in the inevitable scepticism 
which is generally associated with the name of 
Heracleitus. Before doing so, however, it may be 
wel] to have another look at the act of sense-perception 
from which such nihilism is said to flow, in the hope 
of discovering some surer foothold, some principle or 
principles of unity in this multiplicity of sense. 

The first and most obvious distinction revealed by 
such analysis is that between (1) qualities given by 
one particular senge, e.g. colour by the eyes, &c., and 
(2) qualities common to two or more of these senses 
e. g. number, figure, &c., as to which, whether they may 
be properly termed sensations or not, remains to be 
seen. The former are, roughly speaking, what Locke 
calls ‘simple ideas, Hume ‘simple impressions, and 
Aristotle %3:a alo@nra, being also known as ‘ secondary 
qualities’: the latter are distinguished as ‘ primary 


qualities, and are by Locke attributed to the ‘ work of 


the mind’; they are also the xowva aicOnra of Aristotle. 


Kal pot Adye’ Oepuad xat oxAnpa xai coda nat yAvkéa 
80 dv alaOdvei, dpa ov Tod adpartos Exacta TiOns ; 7 GAAOU 
Tiwds ; ovdevds GAAov. 7 Kal @OeAnovets duodoyety & be’ 
érépas Suvdpews alcOaver, ddvvarov etvat 8: GAANS TabtT’ | 
alc@écOat, ofov & be dxons, bv dWews, 7) & 30 SWeas, dr 


Tell me,—the sources of your perception of heat, 
resistance, weight, sweetness, &c., would you not 
attribute them each and all to the body? Certainly, 
to nothing else. You are also prepared to admit 
that the reports given by one faculty cannot be 
obtained through another, e. g. those of sound 
through that of sight, or vice versa? Of course. 


II. ANALYSIS OF SENSATION Il 


dxoijs ; was yap ob; ef Te dpa wept dudorépwr dravoei, 
ovx dy dud ye rod érdpov dpydvov obd’ ad b:a rod érépov 
mept dudorépwy alcbavo.’ dv. ov yap ovv. mept 37 
gwvyis cal mept xpdas mparov pev avtd Todro mepi 
ducdorepan 7} Stavoel, Sri dudorépw éordv ; éywye. ovKody 
cal Sri éxdrepoy Exarépov péev Erepoy Eaut@ 5% ravroy ; 
tl qv; kal Sttdudorépw dvo éExdrepoy 52 Ev 3 Kat rodro. 
ovxody xal efre dvopolw efre duolw dAAnAOwW, Svvards et 
émoxéyacdat; lows. (i.e. existence, identity, num- 
ber, resemblance) radra 39 mdvra dia rlvos mept abroiy 
dtavoet; ovre ydp 5: axons ovre dc Gipews oldyv re Td 
xowdv AauBdavew wept avrav. 7 5 b1a rivos ddvauts Td 
T ent mace kowdv Kat 7d emt rovras dnAot cor G Td § Eotey’ 
érrovoudcers kal rd ‘ovK gore, cal & 87) Npwroduev rept 
abvrév ; ovolay Aéyets kal Td py Etvat, kal dpodrnta Kal 
dvopowdrnra kal rd ravrdy re kat 7d Erepor, ert be Ev Te Kat 
Then, supposing you notice some common property 
of both these reports, this thing, which is common 
to the two objects, could hardly be due to either one 
or the other of your two organs, in the way of sense- 
perception ? Assuredly not. But, now, in the case 
of any given sound and colour, you surely, in the 
first place, do notice this common point about the 
two, viz. that they are both there together? Not 
a doubt of it. And further, that each is distinct 
from the other and identical withitself? Naturally. 
And that both together make two and either of them 
one? Even so. And, lastly, you are able to judge 
of their mutual likeness or unlikeness ? Presumably. 
By what power do you notice these numerous 
properties of theirs, seeing that neither the ear 
alone nor the eye alone can possibly become cogni- 
zant of what is common to both? And what is 
the source of the faculty that reveals to us attri- 
butes, common alike to these and all objects of sense, 
which we designate by the terms “is,” “is not,” 
and the rest of the qualities we were discussing 
about them? You mean of course existence and 
non-existence, identity and distinction, singleness 
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Tov GdAov UpOpov wept a’rayv. GAA pa Ala, éywye ovK 
dp €xoupt elrety tAHY y Sti por Soxet THY apxjv ovd’ Elvat 
Totovroy ovdey TovTots Gpyavoy Tdtov Somep exelvots, GAN’ 
atry b¢ atrijs 7 uxt Ta xowd pot halverat wept mdvrwv 
émoxonelv. Theaet, 184 E. 


and plurality. The solution of the problem, I confess, 
lies beyond me, except in this one point, that at all 
events I hold that there is no special sense-organ 
for the perception of such qualities as there are for 
those others, but that the mind apprehends these 
common properties by its own intrinsic faculties.’ 


Again, it is but a crude psychology which makes 
distinct compartments of the different senses, like the 
separate warriors in a wooden horse. Our senses are 
organic, and unified in the unity of consciousness. 


xii Aewdv ydp mov, el moddal rives ev Hyty domep ev 
Soupelors Urmos alcOyoers éyxdOnvrat, GAG pH els play 
twa, ld€av, elre Woyny elre 5 re det Kadeiy, mdvra tadra 
ovvteivet, 7) dia TovTwy oloy dpyavey alcbavdueba boa 
alcOnrd. Thead. 184 D. 


‘Surely it is an extraordinary view which sees 
a number of separate senses implanted in us like 
soldiers packed into a wooden horse, instead of 
regarding them as all co-ordinated upon a single 
living principle—call it mind or what not,—which is 
the true source of all our sensations of objects, and 
merely uses the special senses as its instruments.’ 


Thus, then, we get at least a twofold origin of the 
conditions of knowledge, (1) the mere data of sense, 
and (2) the relations that thought or the mind puts 
upon them. 

xii Acixvups 81, ettrov, ef xaBopas, Ta pev ev tais aicOijceow 
od mapaxahodytra Thy vénow eis emloxep, ds ixavas bwd Tis 
‘What I wish to demonstrate, if you follow me, 


is this. Some of the reports of our senses make no 
appeal to the intellect for an inquiry into their 


BQ 
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aicOhcews Kpépeva, Ta Se tayrdtact Siaxeheudpeva exeivny 
émoxépacGar ds tijs aichcews obdev Syés morodons. Tota 
wry, eon, A€yets ; TA pev od wapaxadodrvta, Fy 9’ ey, doa ph 
éxBaive. eis evavtiav alofyow dua a 8 éxBaivovra ds 
wapaxadouvra TiOnpt, ereddv i alaOnors pydev paAdov toto 
4 Td évayriov S4Xor. ; 

Oro, papév, tpets Gv elev Sdxtudo. «tA. (N.B. in 
this particular passage, although the argument does 
not require it to be stated, Plato would hardly allow 
that unqualified sensation tells us ‘that a finger is 
a finger.) 1i8e 84; 1d péyeBos abtav Kat Thy opixpétyTA, 
# Sips dpa ixavads Spa, cai od8ev adty Siaddper ev péow tid 
abtapy xetoPar 4 én’ doydtw; Kai doadtws mdéxos kai Nerréty Ta 
4 podaxdryta Kat oxdynpétnta f doy; kat at dda aicbjcers 


Gp odx évSeas td toiaita Sndodow; odxodv dvayxaioy év 


Tots ToLoUToLs ad Thy Wuxhy diopelv, TE woTE oypaiver ary H 


aicOnots 1d oxdnpdév, efmep Td adrd Kai padaxdy Adyer. 


character, because sensation alone can deal adequate- 
ly with them. Others, on the contrary, have to 
importune it for an investigation, on the ground 
that the findings of sense are altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. Whatever do you mean? Those which make 
no appeal are all those which do not pass over at 
one and the same time into precisely the opposite 
reports; whilst what I mean = saying that those 
which do so pass over make an appeal to the 


xill 


intellect is where sensation finds an object to have - 


a certain quality equally with its precise opposite. 
Let us take these three fingers. Looking now at 
their respective height, can we s&iy that sight sees 
adequately here, and that it is immaterial to its 
decisions what may be the relative position of the 
three ? Again, too, with their respective breadth and 
hardness as determined by touch and the remaining 
senses, must we not admit that their findings on 
these points are quite unsatisfactory ? In such cases 
the mind is inevitably bewildered as to the precise 
meaning attaching to ‘hardness,’ when the same 
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eixdtws dpa év Tots tovodtos mpStov pev weipirar Aoyropdy 
Te cat vénow Wuxh mapaxadolca émoxomeiy etre @y elite 
Sudo éotiv éxaota Tay elcayyeddopévwv, was 8’ oF; odKodv 
dav So daivnrat, érepdy te cat év éxdrepov daiverar; vai. et 
dpa &y éxdtepoy duddrepa Sé Sdo, td ye Sudo: Kexwpropéva 
vonoe ob yap dv dxwpiotd ye Suo évder GAN’ &, Rep. 523 A. 
sense afterwards finds the selfsame object to be 
also “soft.” It therefore has recourse to its powers 
of calculation and pure intellect, to enable it to 
determine whether each pair of these reports is 
single or double. Certainly. If they are found to 
be double, then each of the two is seen to be one by 
itself and different from the others; and therefore 
the mind must distinguish between the two at the 
moment of sensation, since, if they were not so 
distinguished, it would have regarded them as one 
and not two.’ 

These primary qualities therefore of number, identity, 
degree, figure, &c., are ‘the work of the mind.’ The 
data of sense only become intelligible when they are 
as it were, run into these moulds. The field of sight, 
or any other special sense, is continuous and undis- 
tinguished until the mind breaks it up and separates 
part from part; or at least these distinctions, if 
sensible at all, are only so very vaguely and almost 
unconsciously before the active attention of the mind. 

It may be true that sensations are only known 
through their contrasts, that is to say, that if the eye, 
e. g., had only one colour always before it, it would 
have no conception of colour, and to this degree 
sensations may be said to distinguish themselves; and 
so with all feelings. But even in this limited sense 
of we must we must remember that such distinction 
implies a consciousness that is equally present to the 
two contrasted impressions of sense, and is itself 


eo Ss 
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neither one nor the other. And when we get on to 
the further stage of self-conscious reflection upon our 
sensations, we see clearly the inadequacy of mere feel- 
ing to furnish the concepts which really are the impor- 


tant things in the building up of knowledge. Let us_ 


suppose a succession of graduated sense-impressions or 
feelings ; e. g. we say that we see a large stone, i.e. 
in comparison with a smaller one by its side, which we 
afterwards call small by contrast with the rock from 
which it fell. Doubtless in each case the impressions 
are actually felt, and determined in their feeling, by 
relation to each other. As Plato says, sight sees the 
small and the great. But this determination of one 
feeling by contrast with another experienced immedi- 
ately before or after it, is a very different thing from 
the self-conscious reflection upon the ambiguities of 
the reports of sense, from which arise, not merely other 
feelings, but the purely mental or abstract concepts of 
‘the large, ‘the great, &c.' And it is these general 
ideas derived by the self-originating activity of the 
mind that make any knowledge possible, beyond 
merely individual experience. 
Méya phy cat Sis (sc. as well as véynois) Kai opixpdy 
édpa, hapdvy, GAN’ od Kexwptopevoy GANA ouyKexupévoy Tt. 
Hn yap; vat. 81a Se thy ToUTou cadyveav péya ad Kal opixpdv 
4 vonots jvayndoby iSetv, ob cuyxexupéva GANA Swwpicpeva, 
‘Sight too, as we say, saw the great and the 
small, though not as clearly distinguished, but only 
in a sort of confused presentation. You under- 
stand? Yes. And it was to bring clearness into 
this apparent contradiction that the intellect had to 
undertake the task of also viewing the great and 
the small, not now as confused, but as sharply 


1 Green, Introd. § 213. 
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tobvavriov 4 Kelvyn. GdnOH. odxodv évredbev wpGrov érépye-~ : 
tat épéoOar piv, ti ody wor éort ‘rd péya’ ad Kal ‘7d 
opixpdy'; wavrdract pev ov. Kal obtw Sh 13 pev vontév, To 
3’ dpardv, dpOdrar’, Eby. Rep. 524 0. 

distinguished, just the opposite to the procedure of 
sight. Perfectly true. Hence it is that there first . 
arises in our minds to ask the definite question 
“What do I mean by greatness and smallness?” 
And this, finally, is the reason why the latter aspect 
is rightly termed “intellectual”? and the former 
visual. Most true.’ 


Knowledge thus requires from its first stages the 
action upon the reports of the senses of something 
other than sense; of a principle which has from the 
beginning the conception of Existence or Reality as 
fundamental to all cognition. The unity of Being, to 
use the Eleatic phrase, is found in the primordial self- 
distinction of a subject from its object, simultaneous 
with the consciousness of its own unity. Such a 
principle involves, secondly, at least the power of 
bringing to bear upon the manifold of sense the 
conceptions of number, figure, resemblance, &c.; in 
other words, it must be endowed with the ‘ categories ’ 
of Kant. | 

From the passages already quoted, it will have been 
noticed how much insistence Plato lays upon the fact 
that each one of our sensations is always recognized 
by us as having ‘existence. And indeed, like Kant 
after him, he rightly found in this fact the foundation 
for all permanency in the subject-matter of cognition. 
By a real world we can only mean a world which we 
recognize as existing, and the recognition of its 
existence is given in every act of sense-perception. 
Moreover, such a world must be a cosmos and not 
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chaos, for, from the very nature of the knowing sub- D 
ject, the objects known must form an ordered whole. 
They are one in virtue of their common relation to 
one consciousness. In this latter there further lies the 
possibility of infinite synthesis, for no part of a world 
that is knowable can lie outside of what is already 
known, so long as we are considering the same knowing 
subject. Unity, therefore, and order, as Plato insists, 
are the most primitive and the most fundamental 
characteristics of human knowledge, however much 
we may trace back the beginning of that knowledge 
to the senses. These are its salient marks, and not, 
as the followers of Heracleitus and Protagoras would 
have us believe, mere unconnected change that is alike 
for no two minds. 

Yet while Plato constantly points out the necessary 
unity of knowledge involved in the objectifying of 
our sensations, he does not perhaps insist to the same 
extent upon its necessary corollary and complement, 
viz. the unity of the knowing subject, or, as Kant 
calls it, ‘the synthetic unity of apperception.’ I know 
a world, but I know it also as mine, and in this con- 
scious distinction of subject from object, involving the 
simultaneous existence of both, has generally been 
found the strongest argument for personal identity. 
Cogito, ergo swm. Such identity Hume, of course, 
failed to find in his account of the processes of know- 
ledge1. And yet it was in this unity that Plato 
found salvation from Heracleitean scepticism; this 
remains for him the bed-rock of permanency. in the 
ceaseless flow of sense impressions. Finally, we may 


1 Cf. Human Nature, Pt. IV. § 6. 
| 0 
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note that Plato, whilst revealing the pre-suppositions 
necessarily implied in the fact of human knowledge, 
takes the opportunity of reminding us that we may 
be all along quite unconscious of their nature and even 
of their very existence, but that that is no argument 
against their validity, even as a knowledge of the 
constituents of the atmosphere is not necessary to 
@ man’s breathing. 


"Exe 84° GAAO re Tod wey oKANpod rv oKAnperytra ba 
tis énapis alaOjnoerat [sc. 7 Wuxy], Kat Tod padaxod rH 
padaxdrynra @cavras ; val. rv 84 ye ovolay, cat Ste éordv 
cal thy évavridtnta mpds GAAHnAw kal THv ovolav ad rijs 
évavridrytos avr) H Wuyi) émanodoa xal ovpBddAdovca 
mpds GAAnAa xplvewy meipatar quty. mdvy pev ovr. 
ovxody (I) ra pey evOds yevoudvors amdpeote. pioer 
alcOdvecOar avOpémos te Kat Onpiows, Boa da Tod 
o@patos tabjpata ent ri Woxny relver, (2) Ta be wept 
tovtrey dvadoylopara mpds te ovolay kal @péActay pdyts 
kal éy xpdvw b:ad TOAAGY Tpaypdtwy Kal mradelas 


‘Be.so good as to say whether it is not through 
touch that the mind has sense-perception of the 
hardness of a hard object and the softness of a soft 
one. Certainly. But now, as to their reality, 
and that the two exist, and as to their mutual 

. Opposition, and again as to the reality of such 
opposition, here it is surely the mind by its own 
intrinsic powers that attempts to distinguish them 
for us by harking back and comparing the two 
together. I quite agree. It follows then that, 
whilst man and the lower animals alike possess 
from birth a natural power of receiving certain 
sense impressions—I mean all that simply come in 
through the body as feelings, on their way to the 
central consciousness—all reflection on these im- 
pressions, on the other hand, with regard to their 
reality or utility, only makes its appearance after 
a long period of strenuous education, and then 
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mapaylyverat ols dy mapaylyrntat; mavtdnact pev 
ovp. 

Oldy re ody dAndelas rvxety @ pndé odalas ; addvaror. 
ob 8& dAnOelas ris drvyjoe, moTe TOvToY émoTHpwV 
gota; xal més dv; év pev dpa trols mabnpacw ovK én 
émornun, év b& TH wept exelvwy avddrdoyiong. Theaet. 
186 B. | 


only in a few privileged minds, Undoubtedly it 
is so. | 

And yet nobody can arrive at Truth who lacks 
the conception of Existence ; and, similarly, he who 
misses the truth of any object of study how can he 
be said to know that object? Impossible. Our 
conclusion therefore is that knowledge lies not in 
the feelings given us by sense, but in our ordered 
reasoning upon these feelings.’ 


To sumup. The inadequacy of sense alone in the 
construction of knowledge or experience seems incon- 
testable. There is needed beside an active, self-deter- 
mining principle, call it the Hgo, self-consciousness, or 
what not, whose function is to review, control, and 
decide upon the reports of sense. (Cf. above ovAAoyiopds 
nept ta@nudrwv.) To this principle, or at least to this 
principle conjoined with sense, we must look for the 
origin of any knowledge of a connected world. 


Toootroy mpoBeByxayev Sore py (yrety emeorjpny év 
alcOnoet TO tmapdmav, Add’ ev éxelve to dvdpari, 6 rh 
mor éxer } Wuxn, Stay airy Kal’ atti apayparetnray 
mept ta évra. Theaet. 187 A. 


‘We have then cleared the ground to this extent, 
that we utterly refuse to look for knowledge in 
sensation, but in that principle, whatever be the 
name we choose to give the mind, which is seen at 
work when the intellect by its own unaided powers 
is busied upon the inter-relations of the real. 
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E Bur if we distinguish between sense and the work 
of the mind, as two separate origins of experience, we 
have still to ask where does sensation end and the 
work of the mind begin. Push back the synthetic — 
action of the Zgo as far as we can, take any piece of 
sense-experience and strip it of every mental relation 
superimposed by such action, and surely there will 
then emerge a sensation pure and simple and with- 
out qualification. Let us then examine again our 
secondary qualities, the Ya alc@nra of the special 
senses, and go in search of the ‘simple idea’ of Locke 
in its nakedness. 

Take the theory, generally associated with Anti- 
sthenes, that the ultimately real are unconnected 
elements. Physically regarded they may be held to 
represent an atomic view of the universe which results 
from the interaction of blind particles. Regarded 
psychologically, they represent ‘mere sensations’ or 
feelings, quite unrelated to each other, the ‘simple 
ideas’ of Locke, that are ‘ given’ to the mind, unquali- 
fied by any comparison or distinction inter se; of 
which, just because they are thus unqualified, nothing 
whatever can be specified. They exist ‘in themselves,’ 
apart from all mental categories. An analogous theory, 
though the analogy must not be pressed, is that of 
Kant's ‘things in themselves,’ as the ultimate resi- 
duum of the phenomenal world, independent of the 
mind, which by its categories of thought and forms of 
Time and Space ‘ makes nature. With Kant, how- 
ever, these are suprasensible, whereas the theory we 
are now considering regards them as sensible. From 
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these ultimate elements the whole physical universe 
is compounded, and from them also, viewed psycho- 
logically, knowledge is derived by the action of the 
mind's Reason. In themselves they are outside 
reason, being merely ‘data,’ which the rational prin- 
ciple of man receives and works up into an ordered 
whole. For the simplest form of knowledge implies 
predication and judgement, even if it goes no further 
than the conviction that ‘this (feeling) is.’ Anything 
more than such predication of mere existence involves 
the relation of subject and attribute, or to put it 
differently, the connexion between one set of sensa- 
tions and another, carrying with it the idea of sub- 
stance and objectivity. When we say ‘snow falls,’ 
‘snow is white,’ ‘snow melts,’ it is the predication of 
different qualities of the same thing, or the expression 
of the relation between such different sensations that 
converts the irrational and unrelated into a reasoned 
cosmos of experience. For knowledge proceeds by 
judgements, and the essence of a judgement is a 
combination of terms. The progress of knowledge 
then from its elements is parallel to the formation of 
syllables and words from the letters of an alphabet. 
"Ey ydp ad eddxouv dxovew tway Sri Ta wey TpGTa 
olovmepet orotxeta, €€ Sv jets te ovyxelueda Kal TaAAa, 
Adyov ovx éxo.. atrd yap cad’ atrd Exacroy dvopacat 


‘I seem to have heard from a certain school of 
thinkers a view which holds that what we may. 
term the ultimate elements of things, out of whic 
we and the rest of the universe are compounded, 
are wholly without rational connexion. Each 


element can therefore merely be taken singly and. 
named, any B araaeatyac of qualities being out of the: 


question, Not even existence or non-existence may 
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povoy el, mpoceteiy 3 ovdev SAO dvvardy, ov0 as 
gory, 008 as ovKx or. dn yap dv ovclay 7 pH ovolav 
air@ mpoorlderOa, Setv b¢ ovdey mpoodepear, elnep add 
éxeivo pdvov tis épet. met ode 1d ‘Sadrd’ ode 1d 
“éxetvo’ ov8e 1d ‘Exacrov, ovd8% Td ‘pdvov’ ovde Td 
‘rodro’ mpocooréov, ovde AAG TOAAG Totaira. ov yap 
elvat air@ add’ 7 dvopderOa pdvov dvopa yap pdvoy 
éxew, ta 3& ex rovtwy dn ovyxelweva, Sowep aira 
némAextat, ottw xat ra dyduata attéy cuptAaxévta 
_ Adyoy yeyovévay dvopdtov yap cupmAokhy elvat Adyou 
ovolay. otrw di) Ta pev orotxeta Zoya xal d&yvwora, elvat, 
alcOnra 3€ =ras 88 avAAaBas yywords Te Kal yrds kat 


dAnbet d6£n Sofaords. Theaet. 201 E. 


be affirmed of them, for either of these predicates at 
once involves an addition; whereas no judgement 
whatever can legitimately be made about them, if 

- we are limited to a bare recital of the name of each 
individual. Nay, we must exclude even the terms 
“each ” and “ individual,” “ this,” “ that,” “ it,” &., 

- for the only possession any element has is that of a 
Tame. On the other hand, their present existing 
‘compounds being themselves combinations, the terms 
which can be applied to them have likewise been 
combined together and so yielded rational discourse, 
the essence of which is combination of terms. 
Thus the theory asserts that while the elements of 
knowledge are irrational and unknowable, though 
perceptible by sense, their compounds are knowable, 
capable of verbal expression, and form the subject- 
matter of right opinion.’ 


- Such a theory is beset with the same difficulties as 
the Heracleitean flux. The thing we are in search of, 
To GAoyor Kal dyvworor, aloOnroy 5é, seems a contradic- 
tion in terms. A wholly unqualified sensation would 
appear an impossibility. Apart from the fact that 
there is evidence that all our special sense-organs — 
have been developed from that of Touch, so that no 
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bla aloOnots could be uncompounded or simple, it is 
clear that sensations are only known by contrasts, 
and under the law of relativity ?. It is also open to 
the obstacles lying in the way of any form of Dualism, 
which would generate the spiritual from the natural, 
and ascribe to Nature an existence independent of a 
Subject. For however strongly we may refuse to 
recognize the presence of Thought or Reason in Nature, 
to this extent at least Nature must be rational, that 
the world is throughout an ordered cosmos, and that 
to whatever point we carry our analysis of Matter or 
the processes of sensation, the element must still 
bear a fixed relation to the complex resultant, both or 
neither being equally knowable, and neither having, 
as far as we can think, any but a phenomenal exist- 
ence, or, in other words, as the object of a subject. 
If the elements are unknowable then, whether the pro- 
duct be (a) their sum total or, (5) something additional 
to that?, product and element stand on the sameground. 
Such a view, however, is confuted by the very analogy 
on which it rests, for words and syllables are known 
only after the letters are learnt, and these have to be 
learnt most thoroughly of all. The elements of 
knowledge, therefore, even if we decide that these are 
given by sense, are truly real and knowable. 
Ovxoby édéyouev, Ste ob} Sy pépn 7, TO BAov Te xal 
may Ta TavTa péepn €orar; mdvu ye. mdAw by, ovK, 
‘We have admitted that in anything which is 
divisible into parts the completed whole is just the 


1 Héffding, Outlines of Psychology, V. A. 

* e.g. Is my pen, as I know it, merely a combination of 
various sense Impressions supposed to be wholly unqualified or 
related to each other, or is it a unit or idea transcending these, 
as the chemical compound transcends its elements ? 
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elmep 1) ovdAaBh pi) ra oToryetd eorw, avdynn abriy 
By as pépn éxew éavrijs ra crovxeta, 7 ravréy ovoay 
atrots Gpoiws éxelvots yoworhy elvat ; otros. 

Tl 3’; ef ph Ta orotxeta ovdAAaBis pépy early, exes 
BAN’ drra elveiy & uépyn pév gore ovAdAaBis, od pévror 
oroxeid y’ éxelyns ; ovdapGs, wavtdnacs 39 Kata Tov 
viv Adyoy pla ris i8€a dpépiotos ovAdAaB7 dy ely. Eowxe. 
peuynoa ovv, @ plre, Gre amedexdueda yyovpevor &@ 
A€yerOat, Sri TGV Tp@rev ovx eln Adyos e€ Sv Ta GAAa 
ovyxetrat, didre avtd Kad’ avro Exacrov ely dovvOeror, cat 
ovde 7d ‘ etvau’ rept avrod 6pOGs Exot mpocdépovra elzeiy, 
ovde ‘rotro, @s érepa cat GAAdTpta Aeydueva, Kai afrn 37 
7 airla ddoydp re Kai &yvwortoy adrd notot ; pépynuat. ovK- 
oy els tavrov éuménraxey 7 ovAAABY Eldos éxelve, elreEp 
pépn re pn éxet cal pla éotiv (dda; tavrdrace peév obv. 
sum total of these parts? We have. Of two 
alternatives, therefore, one. If our compound is 
something other than its elements, then these cannot 
be regarded as its constituent parts; if, however, 
it be identical with them, then it and they are 
equally knowable. Most certainly. Once more, if 
these elements are not what constitute the parts of 
the compound, it is difficult to see what parts can 
be found for it which should not also be its elements. 
It is. The trend of the argument therefore seems 
to exhibit our compound as a single, independent 
and indivisible concept. It certainly does. But to 
hark back, we admitted as a fair statement the 
view that the primary elements of both knowledge 
and reality were devoid of all rational connexion, 
being merely a series of disconnected units, of 
which not even bare existence or numerical speci- 
fication could be predicated, on the ground that 
these also are distinct and alien terms, and it was 
this complete independence which, as we saw, put 
them beyond the pale of reason or of knowledge. 
I recall it perfectly. But, now, surely our com- 
pound has fallen into the same impasse, if it be 
without parts, and a single completed concept? 
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(a) El pév &pa roAAa arotyeia Y ovAAaBH ore Kal 
SArov tr, pépn 3 avrijs tatra, dpuolws al re ovdAdAaBal 
yvworai kal pntal cal rad orotxeia. Kal pdda. (5) ef dé 
ye &v re wal dpepés, dpolws pev ovdAdAaBy, woavTws de 
orotxetoy droydy te Kai &yvworov’ 7% yap airy ailria 
mono. avra Toadra. rodro pev dpa py anodexdueba, 
ds dy A€yn ovdAAaBhy piv yvwortdr cai pytdyv, croryetov 
5¢ rovvavriov. Theaed. 205 A. 

Not a doubt about it. Well then, (a) taking the 
view that the compound is simply the sum total of 
numerous elements which form its constituent 
parts, it follows that compound and element are 
equally knowable and equally capable of expression 
by language. (b) Regarding it as an ‘indivisible 
unit, then compound no less than element is out- 
side reason and outside knowledge, and for exactly 
the same cause. The result is that we refuse 
adhesion to any theory which allows the present 
existing objects of the world to be the subject- 
matter of both knowledge and language, but excludes 
from both the elements which went to form them.’ 


Let us gather up the results of our psychological 
analysis of Sensation. For the perception of the 
simplest object of knowledge there seems to be 
necessary the action of some permanent principle to 
act as a punctum stans in the ceaseless stream of 
sense. Every such object must also, at least implicitly, 
be presented as having existence (vic(a), self-identity 
(& zt, ravrdv), likeness or unlikeness to others (éno.drns, 
dvopodrns). Further, one may say that every object 
of thought is, through these necessary categories, con- 
stituted an implicit universal ; for, in being conceived 
by the mind as an individual, it is thereby also con- 
ceived of as an instance of a class, as one amongst 
numberless possible fellows. 
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Again we have seen that the Real is not simply 
unqualified Unity, any more than it is unrelated 
Multiplicity: from the beginning we must have 
similarity and dissimilarity, unity in plurality. Every 
term, whether singular or general, exhibits this cha- 
racteristic of the One and the Many in either its 
connotation or its denotation or in both. 


IV. THE HYPOSTATIZED 
CONCEPT 


Our new starting-point therefore will lie in the 
direction already suggested by the results of the past 
criticism, in the phrase marked above, Mla ris ld<a 
duépiotos. 

From the outset there has been present the help of 
language: thought has been articulate. If now from 
the analysis of the act of Sensation we turn to the 
investigation of words which embody its cumulated 
results, we are at once brought face to face with what 
the Greeks described as the mystery of the One and 
the Many. Though the senses give us only individuals, 
yet we can only know these by giving them a common 
name, which must have, it would seem, something 
definite connoted by it. Yet the general concept can 
never be identical with any one of the individuals 
denoted by its name, for no two individuals are quite 
alike, but always have properties peculiar to them- 
selves. Thus individual as well as general terms 
represent both ‘ one’ and ‘many.’ 

Inasmuch however as all objects alike, whether 
general or individual, must through their common rela- 
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tion to a single subject <pso facto be definitely related 
amongst themselves, this mystery of the One and 
the Many remains a fundamental aspect of Thought 
and the ground of all possible knowledge. 

Dapey mov tavroy év cal woAAG TeEpiTpexew TavTy 
Kad’ &xactov tv Acyouéven del, kal wédAat Kal viv. «at 
Tovro ore un mavonral more ovTE Tpkaro viv, GAN’ Eort 
7 Tovovroy, ws enol dalvetar, Tay Adywy airav a0dava- 
tov tt Kat dyjpwy mdOos ev quivy. Phil. 15 D. 


‘We hold that this identity of Unity and Plurality 
pervades every possible subject of rational speech, 
and has always done so from the beginning. It is 
a necessary truth implied in the very nature of 
thought, an eternal characteristic of human reason.’ 
With the beginning of conscious reflection upon its 

attainments the mind becomes aware of these infinite 
relations existing among the subject-matter of know- 
ledge. It finds that names have been given to objects 
through the possession of certain common qualities, 
generally those most obvious to sense, and that what 
is now required is to investigate the precise nature of 
these qualities, and the degrees in which the different 
objects, covered by the same name, possess them, 
as well as to determine their connexion with other 
qualities since discovered. Human knowledge, as far 
as it has yet gone, is analysed and classified. This is 
the great work undertaken in Greek Philosophy by 
Socrates and Plato, viz. to find general concepts 
underlying the individuals of Sense and then to 
establish their mutual relations. This, it will be seen, 
is an enterprise that falls essentially under the pro- 
vince of Logic. We have now left behind our psy- 
chological starting-point, to which the sceptics of 
sensationalism appealed for the justification of their 
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tenets, and from which we, however, deduced some- 
thing very different from empiricism. We have 
established a principle of fixity and permanency in 
the fiow of sensation, and have found that this alone 
makes knowledge possible. What follows is to trace 
the further action of this free agent, or synthetic unity, 
upon the data which are presented to it, and which 
it alone renders intelligible. This is the peculiar 
function of logic, or, to use the term of Plato, which 
means much the same as our own, of Dialectic. The 
weapons of this Dialectic are, generally speaking, two. 

A. The common qualities are discovered by analysis 
of the individuals denoted by the name: the resulting 
synthesis is the definition of the term (Adyos rijs ovwlas). 
The process itself is called cvvaywyy; the connotation 
discovered forms the ‘ Idea.’ 

B. A clear and distinct knowledge of the meaning 
of the class-name being gained, the class itself can 
now be divided. This process is d:aipects. 

Bode ody evOévde dpfdpeba emoxomoivres ex Tis eiw8uias 
peOdSou; edo ydp aod Tt &y gxacrov eidOapery TiHecOas rept 
éxaota Ta woddd, ols radtdv Gvopa empépopey. Hep. 596 A. 

‘Let us then begin our investigation by our usual 
procedure. Wherever there exists a class of in- 
dividuals called by the same name, there it is our 


practice to assume a single concept covering that 
class.’ 


A. Els play re ldéav ovvopdvta &yew ra moddaxn 
dteomappéva iva Exacroyv dpiCdpevos BHAov morn wept ov 
dy dei diddoxew C0€An. domep Ta vuvdy wept “Epwros— 


‘It is the power of taking a general survey of 
multifarious individuals and reducing them to a 
single concept, in order, by a definition of one’s 
terms, to elucidate a subject any time under debate. 
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& gorw dptodév—etr ed elre xaxGs eA€xOn, 7d yodv 


G 


gadis kat rd abrd ait@ dpodoyotpevoy bia tabdra éoyey XXi 


elmeiy 6 Adyos. 


E. g. in this discussion on Love, whether our defini- 
tion was good or bad, at any rate whatever clear- 
ness and consistency the argument attained was due 
to these methods. 


B. Té 8 érepov 8H rl Adyets ; rd madw Kar’ efdy 
SvvacOat diardwvew Kar’ GpOpa f wépu«ey (i. e. natural, 
not artificial or verbal). rovrwy 3) éywye aitds Te 
épaoris tay diatpécewy cal cvvaywyGy, tva olds re ® 
Aéyeww re kal dpovety? xal robs dvvapydvous adrd dpav 
KaAG d:adexrixovs. Phaedr. 265, 266. 


‘The other method is the reverse of the above, 
and consists of dividing up the concept along its 
natural joints. Personally [ am much addicted to 
the practice of these Definitions and Divisions, as 
it helps me both to teach and to think, and any 
others who have the art I call dialecticians.’ 


Kat peyiom ye, hv 8 dyad, weipa Stadextixijs picews Kat 
pi, 6 pev yap ouvomrinds Sadextinds, 6 8é pi od. Rep. 537 C. 

‘It is undoubtedly the most searching test between 
@ mind that is dialectical and one that is not. For 
the dialectician is he who has the power of generaliza- 
tion, and he alone.’ 


To xara yévn diatpetoOat cal pyre tavrov etdos Erepov 
HynoacOat pyre Erepov dv ratrov, p@v ov ris diadexrixns 
dijoopey émorjyns etvar; val. odxody 6 ye rodro dvvards 


dpav play dav 31d TOAAGD, Evds Exdorov Ketévov xwpls, 


‘Dialectical skill is I take it, exhibited in the 
distinguishing of kinds without confusing identical 
concepts with those that are different, and vice 
versa. Itis. The possession of this power implies 
the successful discrimination of a single general idea 
from a number of scattered individuals that pervades 
them all without exception: it also sees sundry of 
these general ideas themselves comprehended under 
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mavrn b:arerayévnyv, txavds siatcOdverar, xat aodAas 
érépas GAAjAwy 1d pias EEwOev TEprexopeévas, Kai play 
ad 80’ SAwy modAGv ev évt cuvnppevny, kat ToAAGS xwpls 
mavrn diwpiopévas. rodro 8° éorw, f Te Kowwvely Exacta 


dvvarat Kal 81 py, dtaxplvew Kata yévos énloracbat. 


Soph, 253 D. 

@ wider concept outside, although differing amongst 
themselves; and again it finds a single one that 
embraces several classes, whilst many too it finds 
to be altogether opposed to each other. This I call 
the knowledge of distinguishing in any given kind 
as to where the various concepts may combine with 
one another and where they may not.’ 


"Eott xadAlwy 630s fs éy® épaorns péev elue del, 
moAAdkis 8€ pe dn Stadvyotca épnyov Kal dmopov 
katéornoev. tls atry ; qv dnAGoat pev ov mdvu xadenov 
xpjoOa 5 mayxdArenov’ mavta yap bca réxyns éxdpeva 
dunvpeOn matrote 51a ravrns pavepa yéyove. Phil. 16 B. 

‘An excellent method to which I am loyally 
devoted, but which has often eluded me and left me 
helpless ; one easily described, but very difficult to 
use; for it is owing to this method that every 
discovery in the arts up to this day has been made.’ 

°H yevvaia, yv 8 éyd, & MAadKwv, f Suvapis ris dvTiNoytKis 
téxyns. tid; Sri, eltrov, Soxodct por eis adthy nat deovres 
woddol éprimrety, nat oteoGar odk épifery dAAA SraddyeoOan, 
Sid 7d pt) SdvacOar Kat efSyn Stacpovpevor +d Aeydpevor 
émoxomety, GANA Kat adrd 1d Svopa SidKew Tod Nex Odvros 
Thy evavriwo, Epidi, of Staddktw, mpds GAAYAOuS xpwpevor. 

Rep. 454 A. 

‘Behold the magnificent proportions, Glaucon, of 
the great art of disputation, and how even un- 
consciously people slide into it, mistaking useless 
wrangling for progressive argument. Such error is 
due to a failure to conduct our inquiry in the light 
of logical division ; instead of which, we fasten upon 
a merely verbal opposition in regard to our subject, 
substituting vain disputation for dialectical debate.’ 
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The method of cvvaywy7 itself is that of tentative 
hypotheses. A provisional definition of any general 
term is started. Objections are raised and argued. 
Should any prove fatal, the definition is dropped as 
inconsistent with the facts of the case, to be replaced 
by one that will meet such. This in turn is debated 
(3:aAéyeoOar) and in turn may have to go; the process 
being continued until a satisfactory definition, ‘ which 
can withstand the shock of battle,’ is reached. The 
raising of such objections and their refutation is 
édeyxos; the provisional definitions are trodes, the 
true function of which is to act as ‘starting-points 
and stepping-stones’ to the ultimate goal by means 
of the negative knowledge that their overthrow 
entails; whilst finally the repeated discarding of 
these is termed 16 dvaipety ras trobécets. 


"H kat Stadexrixdy Kadeis Tov Adyov éxdorou AapBdvorra 
Tis odcias; Kal Tdv ph exovra, Ka” Scov Ov ph exn Adyor 
aite Te kat dAAw SrBdvat, nara tooodroy vody epi TovTou ob 
dices exew 3 odxoty Kat wept Tod dyafod doattws’ 85 Gy pi 
éxy Stopicacbar To Adyw Ard Tov GAwv wévrov apehav Thy 
rod dyalod isdav, cai domep év pdyyn Sa wdvrev édéyxov 
Seefidy, pi) ard Sédfav GANA Kat odciay mpoOupodpevos 


‘By a dialectical mind we mean one which insists 
upon a definition of the essential properties of any 
given object, and wherever there is inability to give 
such definition either to itself or to others, to that 
extent we refuse to recognize scientific knowledge 
of an object. Similarly with the good, it should 
be clearly distinguished from all other concepts and 
expressed by definition, and the mind should traverse 
every possible objection that can be levied against 
it, as though contending in battle, eager to reject 
every view that rests upon popular opinion and not 
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éhdyxew dv maior rodtos drrdn re Adywo Sramopedynrat 


Th. Rep. 534 B. 


on absolute truth, so as to preserve its definition 
inviolate through all these attacks.’ 


Odkoiy, vv 8 eye, 4 Stadextixh pébodos dyn tadry wopeve- 
Tat, Tas Sroldcers dvatpoica, én” adthy thy dpxiy Krh. 
Rep. 533 0. 
‘ Dialectic is a unique method in that it proceeds 
to a first principle by the successive destruction 
of hypotheses.’ 


Td roivuy érepov pdvOave ty ijpa tod vonrod Aéyorrd pe 
TouTo 08 adrés 6 Adyos Great TH TOD StaddyecOar Suvdper, 
tas brobécers rovodpevos od apxds GAAA Te Gyre Sr00dc«is, 
oloy émPdoers re kai dppds xtd. Rep. 511 B. 


‘By the second section of the half of the line 
representing the world of thought I would be under- 
stood to mean the field of pure reason apprehended 
by the power of dialectic, where hypotheses, though 
employed, are treated as such, viz. not as ultimate 
truths but as stepping-stones and starting-points 
to truth.’ 


It will be noticed that this method is also that of 
modern science. It is through hypotheses, and fre- 
quently a protracted succession of hypotheses, that 
the laws of Nature are finally established. The 
difference between Plato and modern science is that 


the former is engaged in arranging the knowledge of 


mankind already accumulated, by means of definition 
and division of current terms, with little reference, 
it may be, to the nature of things—a limitation due 
to the backward state of the physical sciences in his 
day—whilst the latter proceeds, not by argument 
alone, but also by the outward application of argument 
in experiment. 
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Yet even after so clearing the subject-matter of 
knowledge and arranging the parts in due relation to 
each other by Definition and Division, we shall not 
have reached certain truth. We can deal now, it is 
true, in general terms, but our propositions and our 
general ideas or concepts, so laboriously developed, 
will remain but partially known until we can lead up 
to the first and final principle of the universe, from 
which all depend and to which all ascend. Without this 
culminating idea our subordinate ideas will remain in 
reality but tentative and provisional, mere trodécets. 
Their true nature is only known in the light of that 
principle which at once gives them existence and 
makes them intelligible. All things find their true 
expression in the light of ‘the good.’ This unifies 
knowledge; beyond this we cannot go. From its 
very nature it is incapable of proof; it is the dpy7 
avud0eros of both Reality and Knowledge. 

This then, the iééa rdyaGot, will be our widest 
general concept, prior even to Existence, embracing 
all things and all possible objects of thought. Having 
attained the view of this, we proceed to remake the 
world—not the sensible but the intelligible world— 
by arranging every possible concept under the ultimate 
dpx7 in its proper order and place, from the widest to 
the narrowest. The world of knowledge, as thought of 
under general propositions, is thus one immense oxjjpa 
of logical Division (8:alpecrs) of concepts. It says good- 
bye to sense, and works in ‘ideas,’ or general concepts, 
alone. 

Odtw cai Stay rig TH SiaddyeoOar emyerpy, dv dveu tacdv 


‘A similar progress ensues along the pathway of 
dialectical inquiry, when, dropping all aid from the 
D 
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tav alotycewy 8d rod ddyou én’ abrd & gow [exacrov] 
dppg Kat ph droory piv Gy adrd 8 Eotw dya0dv abty voyoes 
AGBy, er’ adte ylyverat te Tod vontod téAer, Somrep xetvos TéTE 
émi tw Tod dparod, wavrdmace pev ody, py. ti obv; od Siade- 
KTuKhy tadtTyy Thy Topetay Kadeis ; ti phy; Rep. 532 A. 
senses, the mind pierces through to the absolute 
essence of each successive concept, without once 
breaking off, until, by its own free powers, it realizes 
that of the absolute good, the culminating point of 
the world of thought, as the sun is of the world of 
sight. And this progress is properly termed dialec- 
tical.’ 

Ofov émBdoes te kai Sppds, va péxps rod dvuro0drou éni 
Thy Tol travtTés Apyhy idv, didpevos adrijs, wédw ad éxdpevos 
Tav éxeivns éxoudvav, odrws emi reXeuThy xataBairy, aicOyTe 
mwavTdtractv oudevt mpocxpapevos GAN’ efSearv adrois 8: adrav 
cis ada nai reheutg eis efdn. Rep. 511 B. 

“Using them as stepping-stones and starting- 
points, in order to reach up to the first and final 
cause of things, beyond the region of hypothesis ; 
when holding fast to this, the mind next turns 
round upon itself, and ranges down in descending 
order through its chain of concepts, till it reaches the 
lowest links of all, uncontaminated by any touch of 
sense and equipped only with ideas, through which 
it proceeds successively to others, finishing its 
descent in ideas and in ideas alone.’ 


With this wide and philosophic vision of the nature 


of human knowledge and its insistence upon unity it | 
may not be amiss to compare the words of a very 
different writer, the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. ‘Know- 
ledge of the lowest kind,’ he says, ‘is ununified 
knowledge; science is partially unified knowledge ; 
philosophy is completely unified knowledge?’ 
Should we ask what are the wider iééa: which thus 


1 First Principles, 2. 1. 37. 
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have proximate contact with the ldéa rdyafod, we 
must turn to a treatise like the Timaeus. The widest 
laws of Nature do not present themselves in the same 
form to two ages so widely separated in time as those 
of Darwin and Democritus; and if we are inclined to 
substitute such conceptions as energy, force, electricity, 
&c., for ‘the light, ‘the heavy,’ circular motion, or 
mathematical figures, this must not blind us to the 
essential agreement between the two in their mode of 
looking at things. 

But we must now return to our string of concepts, 
discovered by the processes of suvaywyy and d:alpects. 
How do we stand after our inquiry into their nature, 
and what is implied in the formula pla ldéa dyépioros ? 
We are not now concerned with the psychological 
explanation of the Concept, whether or not there exist 
in the ordinary person’s mental history, as Berkeley 
denied of himself, any such distinct process as that 
called Abstraction, or again whether we can think of 
a general idea without making the image of an indivi- 
dual do duty for our purpose’. Something at any 
rate is connoted by every classname. This something 
is the ‘Idea’ of Plato. Into the relation between this 
idea and the individuals of sense more or less corre- 
sponding to it we shall have to inquire later (§§ P~W). 
At present it is at least clear that ideas are partly 
conceptual, i.e. are in the mind, and so far indepen- 
dent of Sense that we can summon them and dismiss 
them from our mind at will. They are, as Plato says, 
vontd, and understood by vdyots, or intellect par 
excellence, and are not alc@nrd. Phenomena, on the 
other hand, we know by sense-perception, although, 

1 Hoffding, Outlines, V.B. III. 
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of course, their recognition by us depends upon the 
concept in our minds. But, waiving the connexion 
between. the two, it is true that in some sense we have 
two worlds, the world of phenomena, present to 
sensation, and the world of concepts or thought 
relations. And, further, the one is doubtless a state of 
constant change, the other is more or less permanent. 


“Iopev 57, én, emt raira ed’ dep dv te Euttpoobev 
a “~ 

Adyw. adrh 7H ovola, as Adyov blSopen TOU clvar Kat 
épwrGvres kal AmoKpwopevor, TOTEpoY WoavTws del ExeEL 
Kata Tavra 7 GAAor GAAws; avrd rd loov, adrd Td 
caddy, avto Exactov § €or, Td dv, py ToTE peTaBoAHy Kat 
hutwoov évdéxerat ; 7) det avrav Exacrov 8 éori, povoerdes 
dv avi xad’aird, acatrws kal Kata TavTa eye. kal ovdémore 

b) ” 9 “A 3 9 , ,] la ¢€ , 
ovdapun ovdapGs adAolwowy oddeplay evdexerar ; wTaTws, 
Egy, dvaykn. tlhe trav woAAGY KaAGy, olov dvOpdTwv 7 
Inte 7} twatlov 7} dAAwy @rvtivwvody Tovovtwr, 7) Towv 
i) wdvrov tov éexelvors duovipwr, Gpa xara ratra exe, 7) 

lal 3 3 wv 9 e an »¥ , 
wav touvavrtoy éxelvots ore avra atrots ore GAANAOLS 
ovdémore, @s Enos elmely, ovdapGs Kard ratta éorw ; 


‘Let us revert to our earlier argument. The 
actual and abstract essence of any object such as is 
expressed in the definitions we give one another, is 
it to be regarded ‘as immutable or as varying from 
time to time? Abstract equality, abstract beauty, 
or any other matter, are these capable of even the 
slightest change, or must not the absolute nature of 
any of them be single and constant, always identical 
with itself, and never open to the semblance of 
variety ? It must necessarily be as you say. But, 
now, take the multiplicity of things beautiful, e. g. 
men, horses, garments, &c., or again the multiplicity 
of things equal, and all other similar categories, do 
we here find constant identity, or is it not rather 
true that so far from being consistent with each 
other they are not even consistent with themselves? 
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otrws. ovxobdy TotTwy piv Kav dato xdv Bos xdv rats 
GAdats alcOyoeoty alcOo.o, trav 5& Kata Tatra éydvrwv 
ovx gor 8rq@ ror’ dv SAAw emAdBoro 7 TH Tis diavolas 
Aoytopn@, GAN’ ~orw adj Ta toradra Kal ovy épard ; 
mavradnacw, py. OGpev ovv, ef BodtadAc, pn, dv0 eld 
TOY dVTwY, TO prey dpatdy, 7d 8e dudés. Phaed. 78 c. 


It is so. Does it not then follow that while these 
numerous individuals are known by one or more of 
the senses, such as touch, sight, &c., those other 
concepts, which are always constant, can only be 
apprehended by the synthetic action of the mind, 
being in their very nature invisible as opposed to 
visible? Most certainly. We are at liberty there- 
fore to make two distinct classes of real objects, one 
visible, the other invisible.’ 


"Eotw ovy 89 mpGrov diaperéov rdde° rl rd dv del, 
yeveow b& ob exov, cal th rd ytyvdpevon pev del, dv de 
ovdémore, Td pev 37 vonoer peta Adyou TeEpiAnTrdr, de 
xara tavra dv, 7d 8 ad 8dfn per alcOyoews addyov 
dogaordy, ytyvdpevov cat dodAAvpevor, Gvtws 32 ovdé- 
more dv. Tim. 27. 


‘We must first make a necessary distinction 
between what exists for ever and is never produced, 
and what is for ever being produced and exists 
never. The first of these two divisions is known by 
the mind through its powers of reasoning and is 
fixed for all time, the second is the subject-matter 
of opinion by the aid of unreasoning sensation, 
always coming into appearance and then passing 
away, and never attaining to true existence. 


Td + év ois éumpoodey pnPévra kat GAdXotTe H8y wodAdats 
eipynpéva. 1a mwota; 4H 8 Ss. woddd Kadd, fv 8 éyd, nat 
WOAAG dya0d Kat exacra obtws elvai papév re xai SvopiLoper 


‘Hark back to our previous statements, repeated 
so often on other occasions as well. Common 
language recognizes the existence of a plurality of 
things beautiful, good, &c.; and distinguishes them 
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TO Adyw. apevy ydp. Kat adrd dh kaddv Kat adrd dyaldy, 
kat oltw wept wdvrwv & téTe ds woAdd ériPewev, médAw ad Kar 
iSdav pilav éxdorou ds ptds ovons TiOdvtes, 8 Eorw Exactov 
Tpooayopevonev. for. taita, Kal Ta pev Spacbat paper, 
voeroOat 8 ov, Tas 8 ad iSdas voetobar pév, Spaicbar 8° od. 
Rep. 507 A. 


by words. On the other hand, we speak also of . 
abstract beauty, abstract goodness, and the like, 
considering under one single idea what before we 
regarded as plural, and taking for granted that such 
exist in every case and represent the true being of 
things. The individuals we say are apprehended by 
sight and not by the intellect, but the ideas are 
grasped by the intellect and not by sight.’ 


Again, 

IIdre otv, 4 8 8s, H Yuxn trys aAnOelas Anrera; 
Stay pev yap pera Tod oaparos éemLxELpy TL oKOTElD 
djAov Ore Tére CLavaratat bn’ avrod. 


(The error and fallaciousness of sense lie of course 


not in the sensations themselves but in the inferences 
drawn from them. Cf. p. 42 note.) 


"Ap ovy ovx év t@ AoylCecOar elmep mov GAAoM 
karddnAov avty ylyveral te TOv Gvrwv; val. Aoylerar 
b€ yé mov tore xdANotTa Bray pydty Tovrwy adrhy 
mapaduny, unre axoy pyre dyus pyre Gryndov pajre Tes 
noovn, GAXr’ & tt wdAtora avtyn xa’ adryv ylyynra éooa 

‘How then does the mind attain to truth, seeing 
that all its essays towards thought when in con- 


. Junction with the body are vitiated by the latter's 
“inherent fallaciousness? It can only be in its 


exercise of pure reason that any part of the real 
discovers itself to the mind, and this exercise is 
freest when unimpeded by corporeal sensations, 
such as sound or sight, or pleasure or pain, and 
when the mind can most effectively banish the body 
from its: presence and be left alone with itself to 
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xalpew Td cGpa, kat cad’ doov Svvatat pq Kowwvotca 
atte und anropérn dpéynrat Tod dytos. 

‘H dtdocodla évoelxvurar Sri amdrns pev peorn 7 dia 
Tov dupdrov oxéiis, drdrns 88 7 dd Tov Srov cal rov 
dAdwv alcOjoewy, melOer 88 Thy Yoyny éx rovTrwy pev 
dvaxwpety Scov ph dvdyKn abrots xphodat, adriy de els 
aitiy ovddAdyecOat, miorevew 5 pyndevt SAAM GAN’ Fj 
abrny atrn, Stay vojon airy xad’ aitny airéd te Kad’ 
aird tay dvtav. & tt 8 dy be SdAdwv crony, év GAdots 
dv GAXo, pydev HyeioOar GAnOés. efvarde rd wey roLodroy 
aloOnrdév te xal dpardv, 3 8% adth 6pG vonrov te Kat 


aidés. Phaed. 65 B, 83 A. 


reach out into the realm of truth with as little 
association and connexion with the body as is here 
attainable. 

Philosophy reveals the fact that the evidence of 
the eyes and ears and other senses is tainted with 
error, and it therefore oe the mind as far as is 
practicable to withdraw from contact with them, 
and to substitute abstract reasoning, trusting nothing 
but its own deliverances, obtained by its own 
reflections upon some part of absolute reality. 
Any results obtained through other organs, and 
which differ in different circumstances’ (or ‘ with 
different individuals’) ‘it must always regard as 
false, distinguishing between the material world of 
sense and sight on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the world that is revealed to thought, intelligible 
and immaterial.’ 


The above passages, however, seem to claim a more 
than conceptual existence for the ideas, in virtue of 
which they transcend our mind and are independent 
of it. They are also regarded as permanent and 
unchangeable ; on which it may be said that, although 
Truth is fixed and unalterable, yet we are at present 
far removed from its complete discovery, and that the 
answers of Science are constantly being revised, 80 
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I that our ‘ideas’ are as variable as sensible things 
themselves?, On the other hand we too have these 
same two worlds that Plato seems to separate so 
sharply from each other. For Science is the organiza- 
tion of the laws of succession that are permanent in 
the constant flux of Nature, of the nexus of antecedents @ 
and consequents active or latent in sensible objects. 
In this way Science is a constantly progressive work 
of. Definition, in proportion as the meaning, ‘ form,’ or 
‘idea’ of any class of objects is enriched ; whilst 
parallel with this process goes always further Division. 

But in Plato’s day, through the infancy of the 
physical sciences, the notion, so familiar to ourselves, 
of the perpetual interrogation of Nature by patient 
experiment, was necessarily foreign to the mind. 
Hence there is with him no constant reference to 
individual phenomena in order to test the validity of 
general terms or ‘ideas.’ He takes the world as it 
was known in his time; and the current notions of 
things, often erroneous and fantastic and resting on 
unverified observation of the senses, are his only data. 
His Dialectic is one with Science in its method; but 
the absence of experiment, and the apparent absence 
of any conception of the progressive and necessarily 
provisional character of science, gives it an impression 
of unreality and barrenness. We too have our ‘ideas,’ 
for without them, as the aged Parmenides admits to 
the youthful Socrates, genera] knowledge is impossible. 
But we do not divorce the intelligible from the 
sensible world. We can see that a general proposition 
is true universally and necessarily only in the sense 


1 Jowett, Introd. to Philebus. 
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that whenever and wherever certain phenomena occur, 
or, a8 Plato would say, ‘come into being ’—ylyverar— 
then and there certain other phenomena also come 
into being, and that, apart from the possibility of an 
indefinite number of particulars, a universal has no 
content. 


V. AOE 


WirTH the two worlds apparently so sharply distin- 
guished, involving such a decided depreciation of the 
world of phenomena, there necessarily arises a corre- 
sponding distinction in the quality of the knowledge 
to be obtained about each. In the one case we are 
dealing with fixed ideas, grasped and held by pure 
intellect, which also determines their relations inter se, 
though as regards their accurate determination the 
vital necessity of verification is, as we have noticed, 
scarcely realized by the Greeks. The result of this 
reasoning by the mind upon its concepts will be a 
body of abstract truth causally connected : this alone 
deserves the name of knowledge—ézicrjun, and the 
faculty that acquires it is vénots or yudun (Rep. 476 f., 
506 f.). As we have seen, its subject-matter is held 
to be unchangeable and eternal, for any distinct 
‘idea’ is an unalterable unit; and, though they 
are related, they can never be confounded with each 
other. 

On the other hand it is very different with 
sensible objects. Not only are they transitory, but 
they have not even in transitu the unity found in 
ideas. For every individual object is either more or 
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J less than the general concept under which it falls, 
seeing that it must have at least some properties 
that are peculiar to itself, and not specific or generic. 
Therefore that part of ‘ideal’ or scientific knowledge 
which deals with it will only hold good in any given 
case wp to a certain point, for there is always some 
exception present which, as we say, proves the rule ; 
and we have always mentally to add ceteris paribus 
in applying natural law to sensible objects. Know- 
ledge about them thus appears somewhat uncertain, 
although the uncertainty, such as it is, lies not in the 
things, but in ourselves. We may say ‘All trees are 
green’ but we shall search in vain for any tree 
altogether green, and friction will always prevent the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of motion. For, as the 
Greeks said, phenomena partake of both ‘being’ 
and ‘not-being.’ They contain the specific qualities, 
connoted by the class name or ‘Idea,’ but also some- 
thing ‘other’ than these. To take Plato’s example, 
no good act fails to be also not-good from some point 
of view. Such ‘otherness’ they called ré pH dy, a 
phrase of purely logical signification 1, since, as being 
an object of thought, it must always be equally ‘ real’ 
with what is distinguished as rd dv. Omnis negatio 
est determinatio. Further, phenomena seem to have 
even contradictory qualities, and, indeed, have them, 
if viewed in different relations or aspects. A man, 
therefore, whose knowledge is limited to individual 
objects of sense, who knows these only in separation 


1 See esp. Theaet. 189, Rep. 478 B, and Soph. 239 D—241, where 
the logical character of rd yy dv is demonstrated. Error is 
shown to lie not in believing in something which does not exist, . 
but in mistaking one piece of reality for another. It is there- 
fore not Wevdjs ddfa but addAodogia, Cf. Green, Proleg. 12. 
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from each other and not as examples of an underlying J 


law of Nature, and who can give no account (Adyoy 
d:ddvat) of their causal connexion with other phenome- 
na, cannot be said to have knowledge proper but only 
opinion, éfa: for such knowledge as he has is but 
empirical, and rests on no basis of ascertained general 
principles. Correspondingly, the world of phenomena, 
if understood only in this superficial and empirical 
manner, is the world of mere opinion, 1d dofaordr. 


“H otk FoOnoat Sri Corey rt perakd coplas cai dualas ; 
tl todro; Td d6p0a dbo€dew cai dvev rod gxew Adyov 
dodvat otk ota6’, pn, Ste otre enicracbal éortyv—aAoyov 
yap mpaypa mas dv ely emorjpy ;—otre dauadia—ro 
yap tod Gytos rvyxdvov mas dv ely duabla;—éore be 
bnxov Tovodroy 4 6p0H bdfa, perakd Pporijcews cal 
dpallas. Symp. 202 A. 

‘You have surely observed that there is a certain 
state of mind that is midway between knowledge 
and ignorance. To have correct opinions, without 
being able to explain them, can certainly not be 
described as knowledge, seeing that it is essential] 
an irrational state, though just as little as biank 


ignorance, considering that it involves acquaintance 


with true facts; but we can only designate it as 

correct opinion, lying between intelligence and 

ignorance. 

The distinction between Right Opinion and Know- 
ledge goes to the root of Thought itself. We have 
seen that knowledge and existence itself implies 
neither unqualified unity nor unrelated multiplicity, 
but unity in plurality. If all were one, simply é, 
knowledge is impossible, just as there could be no 
consciousness of a single sensation without another 
from which to distinguish it!; and if all were simply 


1 Hoffding, Outlines, V. A. 
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moAAd, unrelated to each other by a relating mind, 
knowledge is equally impossible. Hence we need at 
once similarity and diversity. These are the two 
principles of all Thought, which alone make Thought 
possible. Of these two elements therefore, in con- 
junction with a third representing their alliance, 
Plato makes the Soul of the World to have been 
originally fashioned by the Deity. This soul is 
engaged in eternal thought with itself upon the things 
that form its visible body, and ever distinguishes 
Identity and Diversity, as it approaches each in its 
ceaseless revolution. According as either of these two 
is accentuated there is begotten True Opinion on the 
one hand, or Knowledge on the other. 


‘O 8 Wuxi ovveorncaro éx révdé Te Kal rode 
tpémy. (a) tijs dueplorov Kal del xara ravrd éxovons 
ovalas (b) xat rijs ad wept ra odpara yryvouevns peptoTis 
(c) rplrov é€ dyoiy ev péow cvvexepacaro ovclas «ldos, 
Ths Te TravTod giaews cal THS Batépov. Kat tpla AaBov 
aira dvra ovvexepdaaro els play rdvra lddav. Tim. 340. 

Kai rd pev 84 oGpa dpardy ovpavod yéyoven, avr 5e 
ddpatos pév, Aoytopod 88 peréxovoa Kal dppovlas Wux7, 

TOV vontan dei Te GvTwy tnd Tod Aplorou dpiotyn yevowern 


‘ The Creator composed the world-soul out of the 
following elements in the way to be described. 
(a) First the element of indivisibility and unchange- 
ableness, (6) secondly the element of production 
divided amongst physical phenomena, and (c) third- 
ly in the middle place he put a blend of these other 
two, sc. identity and difference. These three separate 
elements he took, and mingled them into a single 
form. 

Now although the body of the universe has been 
made visible, the soul is invisible, endowed with 
reason and harmony, being the most perfect creation 
of the perfect Creator amongst things intelligible and 
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Trav yervybévrav. Gre ovv (a) éx ris rabrod (6) xal ris 
bardpov picews (c) éx Te ovo las rpidv ToUTw ovyKpabeioa 
BowpGy, avTy Te avaxuxAovpévn mpds adTiy, Srav ovciay 
oxedacrhy éxovtds twos epdamrynta: cat Srav dpy€piorov, 
Adyes kwwoupdvy bia wdons éavrijs 8rw 7’ dv te rairdv 7H Kat 
Srov dv érepov. Srav pev wept 7d alaOnrov yiyvynras kal 6 
Tod Oarépou KUxAos 6pOds dv els Tacay adrod THY Yoy7y 
diayyelAn, dd£at Kal mlores ylyvovrat BéBatot kai ddndets" 
Srav 82 ai, wept 76 AoytoTeKdy 7 Kat 6 Tov TavTOD KUKAOS 
etrpoxos Sv aira unvion, vods emornun te €€ dvdyxns 
anoteAcirar. Tim. 36. | 


eternal. Being therefore a compound of three 
distinct elements, viz. (a) Identity, (6) Difference, 
(c) Substance, when, in its eternal revolutions upon 
itself, it meets with aught possessed of the scattered 
elements, or again the indivisible, it is stirred 
throughout itself and reports the similarity and the 
dissimilarity of objects. Whenever it is engaged 
upon the sensible, and the circle of Difference, 
ee rightly, announces the various objects to 
the single united soul, opinions and beliefs are 
generated, both sound and true. When, however, 
it is directed to the objects of thought, and the circle 
of Identity, running freely, informs it of them, then 
there is inevitably seen the finished product of pure 
intellect and knowledge.’ 


The distinction therefore between ddfa and émorjun 
grows out of the old opposition of the One and the 
Many (§ G), and, broadly speaking, the man who has 
émw.otyun is the man who can see the One in the Many, 
the single underlying law or cause, exemplified in the 
multiplicity of phenomena; whilst the man who has 
é€a only is the man who cannot do this. The mind 
of 6 6904 d0€d€wv exhibits a sort of maimed reason, or 
& reason not yet come to itself, for it does not display 
the threefold combination of the World-Soul; it has 
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developed ry Oarépov diow but not ri ravrod, which 
also is essential for any knowledge of otcla. This 
further development, it will be remembered, is the 
Tepiaywyy THs WuxAs of the Repwhlic. 

Such being the state of mind of the non-philosophic 
person, we may easily imagine what happens when he 
looks out on the apparently inexplicable variety of 
phenomena. 


Todtwv yap 84, @ dptore, Gijcopev, TOv toy Kaha pov 
tu gor 8 odk aicypdv havicerar; ox, GAN’ dvdynn, én. ti 
Sé; 1d wodAd Sumddova Frrdév te Hpicea H Surddova paiverat ; 
oldéy, Kat peydAa 5} Kat opixpd Kal Kotda Kat Bapéa py 
Tt paddovy & by dhowpey taita mpoopyOycerar | tdvartia ; 


odk, GAN’ del, En, Exacrov dphotépwy era. Rep. 479 A. 


‘In this multiplicity of things beautiful is there 
one which cannot be made to appear ugly ? or again 
with the manifold of things double, they are all 
equally halves. Similarly with things great and 
small or light and heavy, the precisely opposite 
qualities may be predicated of each in different 
relations,’ 


Kat wept Suxaiou xai ddixou cat mdvtav tay eidav mépe 
5 adtds Adyos, adrd pev @v gkacrov elvar, TH Se TOV wpdsewr 
Kal cupdtav Kat GA\Andwv Kolwwria maytaxod havraLdpeva 


WOAAd paiverbat Exactov. ep. 476 A. 


‘The same holds good of justice and injustice and 
all concepts alike ; each is to be regarded in itself as 
one, though, since they always present themselves to 
usin conjunction with definite actions or persons, and 
even with one another, each has the appearance of 
being many.’ | 


Edphxapev dpa, ds gouxev, St. Td TSv woNAGy TWoAAd vopipa 


‘Our conclusion seems to suggest that the various 
standards of mankind on the subject of the beautiful, 
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xadoé te wépt al Tov Gov peratd mou xuduwwhetrat rod Te 
pi) Svros Kai Tod Gyros eiAukptvds. edpixapev. mpowpodoyt- 
capev S€ ye, ef te ToLodTov davein, Sofacrdy aétd GAN’ ob 
yrwordy Set Adyeobar. Rep. 479 D. 


&c., oscillate perpetually as it were between 
absolute existence and absolute non-existence. 
And we agreed beforehand that, if any such sphere 
were discovered, it was to be regarded as the subject- 
matter of opinion and not of knowledge.’ 


Thus too of that Great Beast, Popular Opinion. 


"Er. toivuy got, hy 8 eye, mpds rouvtois Kat 1é8€ Sofdrw. 
7d Wotov ; éxacrov Tov piclapvolvTwv iBiwrav, ofs 5} obror 
gopiords kadodot, ph GAAa tradevew H Taira Ta Ty woNNGy 
Ssypara & SofdLouow stray dOpo.cbdar x.t.A. Id. 493 A. 

Mndev eidis TH GAnOela TodTwy Tay Boypdtev te Kat 
EmOupidy, Sr. xaddv h aicxpdv, dvoudtor S¢ wdvra taita emi 
tais Tod peyddou Liou Sdgats, ols pev xalpor éxeivo dyabd 
Kah@v, ots Sé dxQorro kaxd, dAdov Sé pydéva exor Adyor wept 
airav (as contrasted with 6 émordyevos who can 
explain phenomena through the unity of a general 
concept and its definition). 

Taira, roivuy wdvra évvonoas éxetvo dvapvijoOnte adtd Td Kaddy, 
GAAG pd} TA WOAAG Kadd, H adrd Te Exacrov Kat pi) Td ToAAd 


‘One more point I would have you recognize, 
viz. that each of these salaried private tutors, thus 
designated professors, as a matter of fact teach 
nothing but popular opinions such as find expression 
at any mass meeting, &c. 

He has no real knowledge about these opinions 
and desires as to their respective moral value, but 
labels them all in accordance with the beliefs of the 
Great Beast, marking as good whatever tickles its 
. fancy and as bad whatever irritates it, whilst any 
further explanation lies quite beyond him. Reflect- 
ing on all this, can you imagine that there will ever 
be popular acceptance or recognition of the absolute 
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gxaota 200" Srws wAHOos dvdferar 4 Ayfjoerar elvar 5; rord 

y, €$n. pidrtdcogov pév dpa, Fv 8 eyd, wAHO0s aduvarov 

evar. Rep. 493 B. 

good as distinguished from individual good things, 

or indeed of the absolute in any class of objects ? 

T cannot. A philosophic public, then, must remain 

an unattainable ideal.’ 

The last passages seem to indicate the limits denoted 
by 8dfa. It here covers the whole of the ordinary 
person’s belief about the objects of daily experience, 
including undigested views on morals, politics, and 
art. Indeed it can be made the equivalent of our 
own philosophical term ‘ Experience,’ if we rigorously 
confine the function of vdnois to ideas in a tran- 
scendental ! sense, which Plato,as we have seen, appears 
to do. For on this hypothesis, if we ask what Plato 
would designate the knowledge of phenomena as held 
by a scientist, supposing the question had any mean- 
ing for a Greek of Plato’s time, we have no other term 
but dd£a to give, as can be seen from the simile of the | 
Line in Rep. 510%. If, on the other hand, we refuse, 
in the face of Aristotle’s testimony, to ascribe this 
transcendental character to the efén, and regard them 
as general concepts in the mind only, i. e. as conceptual, 
we are then free to make the distinction as follows :— 
(a) Scientific knowledge of Nature, which interprets 
individual phenomena in the light of universal law, — 
or, as Plato would say, as wiyjpata tév «ld6v, will be 
ériorjun and its organ vdnots; whilst (6) Empirical 
knowledge of Nature, which sees no further than what 

1 The term transcendental is, throughout this compilation, 
used to imply an existence independent of both phenomena and 


our thoughts about them. 
3 See, however, below for Dr. Jackson's view. 
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is present to the senses, will be rd d0facrdy or simply 
5é£a—the name also given toitsorgan. In both cases, 
however, we are, on the latter view, dealing with 
phenomena and phenomena alone. Between the two 
views each student of Plato must decide for himself 
At any rate True Opinion can for all practical pur- 
poses be as sure a guide as any form of Knowledge. 
Its weakness is its elusiveness ; it easily escapes us. 
True scientific knowledge, on the other hand, is riveted 
in the mind by the nexus of causality. We know a 


thing scientifically, and, not merely empirically when 


we know its cause, the ddr: as well as the dr1; when 
we recognize it (through dvduvnois, seo §§ L, M) as an 
instance of a general uniformity of Nature, or in 
Platonic language, as a duotwua of an ida, and when 
we know its necessary antecedents and consequents. 
It is the presence of this causal link that distinguishes 
émornpn from ddfa. To take an example. A market 
gardener has correct opinion about the conditions 
under which his plants are exposed to dew at night, 
an opinion gained by experience. This is empirical 
knowledge, aAn67s défa. A scientific man can explain 
to him the cause of the varying conditions: he adds 
to the gardener’s knowledge airfas Aoyiopds. As Plato 
says below, the latter has travelled the connecting- 
road from end to end, whereas the garcenert has always 
been stationary at his own end. 


Kai Sre ye @pEArpor écovrat (se. of dyaBol), dy dp0ds 
huty ny@vrar rev mpaypdrov, Kat totrd mov Kahas 
G@poAoyotpey 5 val. Srud' ovx Cow dpOGs jyeioba, dv 


‘We were also right in our admission that good 
rulers will prove useful if they guide our affairs for 
us rightly, although we seem to have been wrong 
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BH dpdvipos 7, robro Suotol éopev ovK dpOGs Gpodroynxdar. 
mas 3h ‘dpOGs’ A€yets s Cyd EpG. el Tus elds Thy dddy 
tiv els Adptocay 7 Smo BovdrAe. SdAdAoce BadiCo «at 
&AXots Hyoiro, GAAo rt 6pOGs dy kal ed Hhyotro ; mdvv ye. 
rh 8 ef ris dpOGs pev d0€dCwv Fris éoriv 7 63ds, CANAVOdS 
de pH pnd’ emordyevos, ov Kai otros dy 6p0Gs 7yotro ; 
mdvy ye. Kal Ews y’ dv mov dpOiy ddfav éxn mepi dv 6 
Erepos émornuny, ovdev yxelpwv Pyeuov Evrat, olduevos 
pev GdAnO7, ppova@r bé yy, rod rovTo gpovovvros’ ovdév ydp. 

dd£a dpa GAnOns mpds dpOdrynta mpd£ews ovdev yelpwv 
nyeuav ppovncews’ cal rovrd éoriv, d viv by Tmapedel- 
money éy TH wept Ths aperns oxepe, sroidy tt etn, 
Adyovres Sri Hpdvyjors pdvov Hyetrat rov dpOGs mparrey 
ro 5¢ dpa Kal dda Hy arAnOns. otxé ye, Sore Oavudlw, 
rovrov ofrws €xovros, 5 rt 5n wore TOAD Tipwrépa 7 
éntornn tis dpOjns ddEns, kal 6 re Td pev Erepov, rd be 


in agreeing that only wise men can do this. How 
wrong? I will tell you. Supposing a man who 
knew the road to Larissa, or anywhere else you like, 
were to go there himself and were also to act as 
uide to others, he would certainly make a satis- 
fastary guide? Certainly. But now supposing 
some one had a correct opinion as to the proper 
road, but had never been there and learnt it, I take 
it that he too would prove quite a satisfactory 
guide? And as long as he retains his correct 
Opinion as to a matter on which the other man 
possesses knowledge, he will make no worse a guide, 
with his right notions but his want of instruction, 
than his rival who has that instruction. | 
‘ True opinion, therefore, so far as regards success- 
ful action, is as good a guide as knowledge. And 
it was this point which we missed in our recent 
discussion on the nature of Virtue. We there laid 
it down that knowledge alone produces right con- 
duct, whereas the fact was that true opinion does 
also. Evidently it does; insomuch that it rather 
surprises me in that case to see the great superiority 
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grepdy éorw atrov. otcba ovv 0 Gri Oavudleas  éyd 
co elnw; wavy y' elwé. Sre rots Aadddov dyda- 
Hacw ov mpocéoynxas roy vody, ért xatl radra édv 
pey pn Sedepeva 7, atodidpdoxer Kat Spaterever, dav de 
dedeuéva, Tapaperer’ rl oty bn; TOv éxelvov Toimpdroy 
AeAvpevovy pev exrpcat od TOAATSs tivds &Eidv eore ryshs, 
donep Spanérny &v0pwmo0v—ov yap Tapapyéver—bedenevov 
5é wood Gfiov. wave yap xaddra épya éorl. rl otv d7 
Adyw ravta ; mpds tras ddfas ras GAnOels. Kat yap al 
dd£at al dAnOeis, Soov pev dv ypdvov Tapapévwor, Kaddv 
70 xpijpa kal mavra rayada épyd(orrat’ moAby 8% ypdvor 
ovx @6é\over tapapéverv, GAA dpaterevovow ek Tis 
wWoxijs rod advOpémov, dore ov ToAAOD Sfial elo, Ews av 
ris atras bnon airlas Aoytopy. ereday 5 5eOGcr, 
mp@rov pey emorhpat ylyvovrat, éretra pdviyot. Kat ba 
Tatra 51) Tiystdtepov emornun spOns ddéns eori, Kar 
Stade decpe@ emioripn dpOjs ddéns. Men. 97 A. 


attached to knowledge over true opinion, and the 
wide distinction made between them. Let me tell 
you the reason. It is because you have not con- 
sidered the statues of Daedalus, how they turn run- 
aways unless tied down, although they stay with 
one when fastened securely. Possession of one of 
this artist's works is almost worthless if kept loose, 
as it does not stop, being like a runaway slave; 
although when tied down it is most valuable, for 
they are indeed beautiful works of art. To apply 
this then to true opinions. As long as they stay, 
they form a beautiful object, and produce all kinds 
of good. Unfortunately, their habit is not to stay, 
but to run off out of a man’s mind; and they are 
consequently worth little until one has tied them 
down by causal connexion. When bound, they at 
once develop into knowledge, and so become per- 
manent. And this it is which gives knowledge a 
higher value than right opinion, and the distinction 
between the two lies in the presence or the absence 
of this connecting-link.’ 2 
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People with right opinion only, i.e. empirical know- 
ledge, are at best like blind men whose good fortune 
alone keeps them to their road. 


Ti 823 Fv 8 eye Sonet cor Sixarov efvar wept dv tis ph 
olde Adyew ds eiddta; obdapds y, epn, Os eiddra, ds 
pévrot oidpevov Ta00° & oterar 20édew Adyew. ri Sé; etrov" 
odk yoOnoat Tas dveu émorhpns Séfas, ds wacar aicxpat; dv 
at Bé\rrorar tupAai? 4 Soxoval ti cot tuphdv Siaddpew Sddv 
3p0Gs mopevopdvwy of dveu vod GAnOés te SofdLovres; oddév, 
edn. Rep. 506 ©. 
‘Does it seem justifiable to talk on a subject of 
which one has no knowledge as if one had? Most 
decidedly not, but to be ready to give one’s opinions 
merely as opinions and not as knowledge seems fair 
enough. You surely though have noticed what an 
ugly appearance all opinions present that are devoid 
of scientific knowledge, and that the best of them 
are blind. For those who entertain true opinions 
about any matter without an intelligent understand- 
ing of it are in the same position as blind men who 
happen to keep to their road.’ 


The road itself can only be seen in the light of The 
Good ; the true and full meaning of the world is only 
realized when transient phenomena are disregarded, 
and their archetypes alone are studied in their relation 
to the one supreme dpx7y avuTdberos. 

“Orav 8 y° ofpar dv & FAtos Karaddprn, capds dSpadcr, 

Kat Tots adTois ToUTOLS Sppacw evoica (SC. H Sis) hatverat. 

ti piv; obrw roivuy Kat Td THs Wuxiis Ode vder Stay péev of 

kataAdpme. dAynOed te kai Td dv, eis tTodTo dimepeionrat, 

‘When, however, they are turned on to things in 
the sunlight they see the objects clearly, and the 
faculty also of sight is then realized in the eyes 
themselves, So too withthe mind. When directed 
upon any object lying in the light of Truth and 

Reality it both understands and knows it, and also 
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évonod te kat €yvw adtd Kat voiv gxew paiverar’ Stray S¢ eis 
73 tH oKéTw Kexpapévoy, TS ytyvépevdy Te Kal drodNdpevor, 
Sofdler re nat duPdudrre dvw nai xdrw tds Sdgas peta- 
Bdddov, Kat gouxey ad vodv od gxovrt. todro roivuy Td Thy 
GAneray wapéxov Trois yryywoxopévots Kal TO yryveonovTt Thy 
Suvapiy dro8iSdv thy tod dyaGod iSdav Habe elvar. Rep. 508 D. 


clearly exercises its faculty of pure intellect. But 
whenever it considers a subject-matter that is as 
much dark as light, mere phenomena that come and 
go, then it can only form short-sighted opinions 
which assume every conceivable form, and in fact 
is like a man devoid of all intelligence. Now that 
which alike constitutes the truth of the objects 
known, and makes it possible for the subject to 
know them, I would have you conceive to be the 
Idea of the Good.’ 


These passages seem to indicate that no knowledge 
of phenomena can amount to more than ddfa. Yet if 
knowledge proper—émorjyn—deals with Ideas alone, 
and differs from true opinion—ddAnéys défa—only by 
the addition of the causal nexus—airlas deoxq@—what 
are we to say of the knowledge of phenomena as 
possessed by the scientific mind? On this showing, 
it can be neither the one nor the other. We may 
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refuse to meet the difficulty by simply denying the . 


possibility of equating the ancient with the modern 
standpoint, and by holding that the modern reading 
of phenomena, in the light of experimental truth, is an 
attitude utterly alien to the Greeks. Failing this, it 
would seem the only course to hold that we are wrong 
in separating so sharply the two worlds from each 
other, ra vonrd from ra alcénrd, and that all that 
Plato means when he declares that émorjyn parts 


with sensibles, and travels in and through ideas alone, — 


is that the idiosyncrasies of individuals are dropped 
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and disregarded, and that we think only of the 
permanent law as represented, pro hac vice, in the 
phenomenon under observation. This of course brings 
Plato’s position on to a level with all modern thought 
since Bacon, and it is a position that can claim much 
support from the Dialogues after making due allowance 
for the Platonis inconstantia. 

Another view is ably put forward by Dr. Henry 
Jackson'. His reading of the combined similes of 
the Line and the Cave attributes to Plato a twofold 
division in knowledge, each with a further subdivision ; 
thus we get— 

(1) Sensible objects as they appear to us (elxacla). 

(2) Sensible objects as they are (alors or 3d£a). 

(3) Scientific knowledge of concepts (Adyor) in our 
mind (8:dvota). 

(4) Scientific knowledge of ideas in themselves 
(vdnors). 

He thus makes room for the scientific standpoint, 
and finds it neither in dé£a nor in émoryjpn, but in that 
aspect of knowledge which is best typified by the 
mathematical sciences. These, he holds, do not exhaust 
didvora, but the latter term is intended to cover any 
branch of science in the experimental and provisional 
stage, which has not as yet proved its generalizations 
by a completed chain of deductive reasoning from the 
&pxh dvumdderos, or which has not shown that its 
provisional Adyot of things (i.e. the general notions in 
the mind) are correct copies of the self-existing «én. 
And just as the geometrician uses visible objects in 
his expositions, although thinking of the absolute 


1 See Journal of Phil., 1882 ff. 
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abstract figures, so science in this stage has still to do 
with phenomena, and is still engaged on perfecting its 
Adyou. It may be added that if this wide range be 
allowed to didvoia, then émorijun and vénots remain 
unattainable ideals, and can only make their appear- 
ance at the goal of knowledge when science has become 
omniscience. For ‘the more perfect a science is the 
more deductive it becomes,’ and in the ascent and 
descent of vdénois Plato seems to have a vision of 
the course of scientific inquiry as completed, where 
all inductions are at length exhibited as deductions 
from superior dpxal, themselves dependent on dpx7 
avu7dberos. 

This view doubtless meets the difficulty of finding 
a term to denote the progress of science ; for, obviously, 
supposing the Greeks of Plato’s day to have held such 
@ conception of progressive physical science, there was 
needed a word to represent the transitional stage, 
during which the first rough outlines of the general 
notion—Adyos—gained by fvvaywy7 and d:alpects, were 
filled in by further knowledge, until they coincided 
with the content of the eternal transcendental Idea, 
as known by Omniscience. But it is still a question 
whethér Plato ever held any such conception, seeing 
that the so-called sciences of his day were limited to 
pure mathematics, and whether he did not regard it 
as possible, simply through the logical processes of 
his dialectic, playing on the data already present and 
known under current general terms, aided also by 
imagination, to draw up a final scheme of émorjyn from 
the First Principle of The Good downwards (cf. xxx). 

In the following passage it will be seen there is little 
room for science as we think of it, and a distinction 
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K_ seems to be purposely drawn between the sciences and 


xliv 


arts of the day on the one hand, and the mathematical 
studies on the other, to which the term d:dvoia is 
peculiarly attributed. 


Té8e yodv, hy 8 dyd, oddeis fyiv dugioByrhce Adyouow 
&s abrod ye éxdorou mépt, & gorw gxacrov, GAAy Tis emyetper 
peBoSos 686 wept marvrds AapBdvew (sc. dialectic, or 
vénois)’ GAN’ at pew GAar réxvar 4 mpds Bdéas dvOpdrrwy 
kat émOupias eioiy (e.¢. rhetoric) | mpés yeréoets te nat 
cuvOécers (Manufactures) 4 mpés Oepameiay rav puopdvwy 
Te Kat ouvTilendvwv Araca. terpdparat’ at Sé Aovwat, &s rod 
dvros Tt paper Emap BdverOat, yewperpias Te Kai Tas TaUTY 
éropdvas, dpdpev ds dveipdtroucr pev mepi Td Sv, Trap Se 
Gduvarov attais idetv, dws Ay bmrodcert xpdpevar radtag 
dxuirous éGor ph Buvdpevar Adyov Siddvar adtav. @ yap 
dpx?) pev & pd olde, reNeuTh Se nai ra peragd e€ of pd olde 
oupmémentot, tis pynxavh thy tovadrny dpodoytay wore 


‘On this at least we are all agreed, that in every 
case of getting at the absolute nature of anything 
it is quite a distinct method which undertakes the 
investigation ; distinct I mean from the remaining 
arts and sciences, which are either subservient to 
the opinions and passions of mankind, or else 
concerned with production and manufactures, or 
again with the due preservation of these natural 
and artificial products. For as to the remainder 
which we credited with the apprehension of some 
part of Truth, geometry and such like, we now see 
that they merely dream about the Real, and can 
never have a waking vision so long as they leave 
the hypotheses which they use as fixed termini a 
quibus, without giving an explanation of them. 
For a study whose devotees begin with an unknown 
element, and proceed to construct both their middle 
and end out of this same unknown, may indeed be 
a sort of Convention, but can in no sense of the word 
be termed a Science. 
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Cmorhpny yevéoOar; ovSenia (i.e. mathematics, through 
not proving their axioms, are provisional only). 
odkoiv, Hy 8 dys, 4 Stadextixh péBodos ppdvy TauTy wopeverat, 
Tas dro0dces dvatpotoa, éx adthy thy dpxyy, tva BeBarw- 
onTat... cuvepiGors kai cuptepraywyots xpwpéevy als Sup AOopev 
téxvats’ &s émuoripas péev wodAdxts mpocetmopey Sd 73-805, 
Sdovrar Se dvéparos GAAou, évapyeotdpou pev H Sdéys, dpudpo- 
tépou dé % émorhpns Sidvoray Sé adriv ev ye tw mpdo0ey 
wou dpiodueda. Rep. 533 A. 
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‘Thus the method of Dialectic is unique in the — 


fact that it destroys its hypotheses, and works 
towards a first principle in order to confirm its 
provisional results ; in which process of conversion 
it uses the help of the preceding studies ; studies 
which we have habitually called sciences, but 
which really need another name, something clearer 
than mere opinion, and yet rather more obscure 
than science ; a name which, as you remember, we 
have already termed A:dyoca.’ 

This, it will be admitted, is just the sort of passage 
where one might have expected the distinction in the 
two stages of science to be duly noted, had they 
presented themselves to the writer, as it evidently is 
intended to cover all branches of knowledge in which 
Plato is interested. But we find no mention of it; 
and, indeed, if we are to take as serious certain 
passages in the Dialogues, we might even conclude that 
Plato had no conception of the uniformity of Nature, 
and despaired of certain knowledge in any branch of 
natural philosophy, and that he rated such pursuits far 
beneath the study of Dialectic. Take e. g. the following 
kindred passage from what is generally considered one 
of the later dialogues—The Philebus—where the arts 
and sciences are passed in review and deliberately set 
on one side, as opposed to Dialectic on the other. 
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*Ap otv évyojoas Td Todvde etpnxas b A€yets viv, Os 
at modAal réxvat, cat Soot mept radra wemdvnvrat, 
amparov wey ddfats xpavrat xat ta rept dd€ay Cyrodcr, 
ovvterapévws ; ef re kal mepi picews jyetrai Tis (yreiv, 
otc6’ ort ta Tept Tov Kdopoy révbe, San TE yéyovey Kat 
San adoxet tt Kat Say movei, tradra Cyret da Blov; 
gaipev dy radra, 7) TGs; otrws. odxody od mept Ta 
évta del, wept 5& Ta ytyvdpeva nal yevnodpeva Kat 
yeyovora Huay 6 Totodros avypyrat toy mévoy ; adnbe- 
grata. Tovrwy oy ti cahées dy paiper rh axptBeorary 
dAnbelqa ylyverOa, Sv pyre Ecxe pyndey taToTe Kata 
ravra pnd é&e pyre els rd viv mapdv éxer; Kat mas ; 
mept ovy Ta pr KextTnuéva BeBadrynta pd Hvrivody mas 
dv more BéBaov ylyvod jyty Kat ériody ; otwat pev 
ovdapds, ovd’ dpa vods ovdé tis emiornun mept adra 
éorw Td dAnbéotaroy éxovoa, Phil. 58 E. 

‘Your present remark is apparently prompted by 
your having noticed that all the other arts and 
sciences, along with those who study them, appeal 
merely to the opinions of mankind, and strenu- 
ously investigate the complexity of these. And if, 
further than this, any one imagines himself to be 
a student of nature, you are aware that after all 
it is only about the present order of the universe, 
its properties and its actions, that he devotes his 
lifelong study; and all his labour is undertaken, 
not on behalf of timeless reality, but only about 
transient phenomena, their present state, their ante- 
cedents, and their consequents. Most true. How 
then could we admit the possibility of the highest 
kind of truth in any part of such a field, where 
nothing has ever had uniformity, or ever will have, 
or has so now? Impossible. With sucha subject- 
matter, therefore, devoid of every particle of 
certainty, we shall in vain expect any certain 
knowledge in our own mind; and we must conclude 
that intellect proper is not concerned with such, 
and that there can be no science of it in the strictest 
sense of the word.’ 
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Such passages as these, which could be easily mul- K 
tiplied, representing, as they do, Plato’s habitual 
attitude towards the study of Nature as we conceive 
of it, do not suggest the allocation to such a study of 
a relatively high faculty like Acdvora. For the subject- 
matter of the latter is certainly rd dv, as opposed to 7d 
ytyvopnevov, and of geometry, one of its branches, it is 
Said rot ydp det dyros 7 yewpmerpixh) yu@ols éorw. Con- 
formably to this, d:dvora is often included under véyets, 
in the wider sense of the latter term; and of the two 
thus united we read ddfay piv aepi yéveow, vdnow dé 
mept ovolay eva. Surely it is difficult, therefore, to 
believe that the term &3:dvoa is applicable to the state 
of mind of the scientist who is still seeking, through 
phenomena, his way to ultimate truth, but who has 
not yet attained it, as Dr. Jackson’ would have us 
believe. 


VI. ANAMNH3IZ—INNATE IDEAS 


To return once more to our critical analysis of L 
Sensation. We have seen (C, D) that in the most ele- 
mentary form of Consciousness or cognition there is 
implied Judgement of some kind, even though it be 
limited to a mere ‘this is’ or ‘this (sensation or feeling) 
is other than that.’ For it seems to be the truth that 
sensations are not simply ‘ given’ to a recipient that is 
altogether passive. There is needed as well an active 
principle of permanent energy, capable of contrasting 
its feelings—a principle which psychology tends to 
identify with a rudimentary form of Will!. Hence such 


1 Hoffding, Outlines, IV. 7. 
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general categories as‘ existence,’ ‘ identity,’ ‘ difference,’ 
‘number,’ ‘ equality,’ &c., are the presuppositions of all 
knowledge, and are logically prior to experience. But 
though prior in this sense, does it follow that they are 
prior in any other sense, prior i.e. intime? Are we to 
hold that they are developed along with experience or 
that they are ready-made innate ideas? On the one 
hand, unless consciousness, 7 \vy7, or whatever name 
we choose to give to the living principle of ‘ synthetic 
unity ’ in man, were capable of such distinctions, know- 
ledge would be unthinkable ; on the other hand, they 
themselves are unintelligible except as applied to 
experience. Now it would appear that Plato tried to - 
give them a priority in time, one proof adduced being 
the well-known catechizing of the Slave in Meno 82 ff, 
though, indeed, it might be objected that that illus- 
tration proved precisely the contrary, viz. that such 
ideas far from being innate, are only developed 
through concrete experience. Plato’s line of argument 
is drawn from the consideration of the act of sense- 
perception. Sensible objects generate in our mind, 
he says, more than the perception of their own quali- 
ties. Along with the perception of these latter there 
goes the conception of an ideal, to which they only 
approximate and which they represent. Take the 
idea of equality. If we ask a four-year-old child. 
whether two peas are like each other, he answers ‘ yes’ ; 
but when pressed as to whether they are ‘exactly’ 
alike he readily admits that that is not so, and 
ultimately you get him to confess that no two things 
can be perfectly equal, although all the time he knows 
the meaning of equality. The ‘idea’ therefore of 
equality must, argues Plato, have-been pre-existent, 
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though doubtless latent, in his mind, and is ‘remem- L 
bered’ by him on the application of the necessary 
stimulus. Thus we get the doctrine of ’Avdpryets. 


Kat piv, pn, xal car éxeivov roy Adyov, ® Swxpares, xlvi 
el GAnOys éorw, dv ot elwOas Baya Adyew, Ste Hor 
7 pabnows ovx GdAo te 7 dvduynows rvyyxdver ovca. 
oxdtrer 52) el radra otrws éxet. apey Tod ri elvat Toor, 
ov €0Aoy déyw FAq@ ovde AlOov AlO@ odd GAAO Th TOV 
TotovTwy ovdey, GAA Tapa Tadra TavTa Erepdy T1,—avTd 
TO loov. paGpev te elva 7 pndev; PGyev pévror, vy AC 
pn, Oavpacras ye. 7 xal émusrdueba avtd b éorw ; 
mavu ye, 4 ds. medev AaBovtes avtod rhy emtorHuny 5 
dp’ ovx é& dv vuvdy eréyouev, 7} EVAa 7 AlOovs 7H AAA’ 
Grra iddvres toa, éx tovrwy éxeivo évevonoaper, Erepov 
dv rovrwy; (i.e. the idea, though in one sense 
transcendental and independent of_ experience, is, 
for us, only developed from and applicable to 
experience), 7 ovx Erepoy cor paiverar ; oxdmer de 
kal tnde. Gp ov Ado pev too. cal Fira evlore, raira 
Ovra, rére piv toa palverat rdre 8 ob (cf. xiii); rf dé ; 

‘This follows also from the doctrine so often 
preached by you,—assuming of course its truth,— 
that the growth of our experience is simply a case 
of recollection. Consider the validity of the follow- 
ing argument. We are accustomed, I take it, to 
speak of equality—not, I mean, that between a 
couple of sticks or stones, but something additional 
to all this, viz. abstract equality. Are we to believe | 
it so or not? Most assuredly we are, and with all 
our strength. It is, I assume, a piece of knowledge; 
but where did we get the conception of it, unless 
from the objects just mentioned, through our seeing 
equal sticks, stones, &c., and so forming an idea of 
it as something different from these ;—since of 
course you admit it is different. And look at it 
this way. The same sticks or stones alternately 
appear as equal and unequal (according i.e. to the 
point of comparison); but abstract equals were 


xlvi 
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aura ta toa gor Gre dvicd cor epdvyn ; 7 4 lodrns 
avicdrns 3 (cf. xlix) od rabréy dp’ éorlv, 4 8° 8s, ratrd 
te Ta ica Kai abro 7d toov. GAAG pay ex TovTwr y’, 
épn, trav towv, éErépwy Gvtwy éxelvov rot toov, duos 
avrod riy émornuny évvevdixds re at etAndas ; adnO€- 
orata, épn, A€yets. ovKodv 7H dpolov dyros rovrots 7} 
dvonolov ; mavu ye. Ews dv &ddo (individ.) dav dd 
ravrns THs dyews dAdo (gen.) evvonons, etre Sporov etre 
dvdpo.ov, avaykatov, pn, avrd davdurnow yeyovévat. 


Phaed. 72-4. 


never surely seen as unequals, or equality as 
inequality. There must then be a difference 
between such pairs of material equals and the general 
idea of equality. And yet it was from these same 
concrete equals that we derived the quite distinct 
conception of that abstract equality. And whether 
this conception be similar or dissimilar to its 
derivatives, as long as a person by looking at one 
object forms from it what is quite a separate idea, 
such a process must necessarily be a case of 
remembrance.’ 


The general idea too is the perfect archetype— 


mapdadsetypwa—to which individuals only approximate 
(see later, § T). 


"Avayxaiov dpa npas tmpoedévar rd tcov mpd éxelvov 
Tod xpdvov Ste 7d mpGroy ldcvres ta toa évevonoapen 
Sri dpéyeras ev mavta tadr’ elvat olov rd toov, éxer 
52 évdeertépws. Cori Tatra. adda phy Kal rdde dpodo- 
yodpev pn GAAOOEn adrd évvevonxéevar pndé dvvardy elvat 


‘We must therefore have had the conception of 
equality previous to the time when the sight of 
equal objects first suggested to us the thought that, 
while all such make a bid for absolute equality, 
they always fall short of it. And yet we are also 
agreed that it was only through the exercise of 
sight or touch or some other sense that we became 
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évvofjoat (a very strong statement as to their deriva- L _ 
tive character on the one side) ddd’ 7 éx rod idety } xlvul 


dyacbat 7 éx ros dAAns Tv alcOjoewv. (Yet on the 
other side) dAAad peéev 8% & ye tdv alcOjcewy def 
éyvonoat Ste advta ta ey tats alcOjceow éxelvov re 
dpéyerai—rod 6 éorw toov—xat avrot évdedotepd ori. 
apo Tod dpa ap~acGar Tuas dpav cai dxotew cal radAda 
alaOdverOar rvxeiv ede. Tov clAnddras émotyuny avrod 
tod loov, 6 re Zorwy, el éuédAdAopey Ta ex TOY alodjocewy 
toa éxeloe dvolcew, Stt mpoOvpetrar pév wavta ro.adtTa 
elvat olop éxeivo, ort 5¢ avrot gavAdrepa, Id. 74 E-75. 


conscious of the idea, or indeed that we can do so: 
although, on the other hand, the necessary result 
of nik exercise of the senses is the conviction 
that sensible objects but approximate to absolute 
equality. It follows, therefore, that prior to any act 
of sight or hearing, &c., on our part, we must have 
acquired the knowledge and conception of abstract 
equality, if i.e. we were to institute a comparison 
between it and phenomena, and to notice how the 
latter endeavour, but endeavour in vain, to reach 
the level of the former.’ 


But it is not only of such wide concepts as‘ equality ’ 
that we regain through sense-perception dvdurnots of 
a pre-natal knowledge, lost at the moment of birth: 
the doctrine is logically extended over the whole field 
of knowledge proper, or that dealing in universals 
(émtornn) which thus becomes the intuitive recognition 
of the ‘idea’ by the means of contact with sensible 
phenomena. 

Ov yap wept rod Toov viv 6 Adyos Hyiy padAdy Te} Kat 
wept avrod tod Kadod xal abrod rod dyabod Kal dKxalov 
kat dotov, kal, Step A€yw, nepl dndvrwv ols eémogpayt(d- 


‘The argument applies in no way any more to 
equality than to absolute beauty or goodness, 
justice or purity, and, in a word, to everything we 
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peOa todo $ fort. corte dvayxatoy juiy elvat tovTwr 
andvtwv Tas émorhuas pd Tod yeverOar elAndévar. Eote 
tatra. el dé ye, olwat, AaBdvres mply yeveorOat yryvdpevot 
drwrécapev, totepoy 8% rats alcOncest xpadpevor aept 
Tatra éxetvas dvadapBdvopuey ras émuornuas Gs Tore Kat 
mpiv elyopnev, Gp ovx & Kadodpev ‘pavOdvew’ olkeiav 
émornuny avadapBdvew dy ety ; Hore, Sep A€yw, dvoty 
Odrepov, Fro émordyevol ye attra yeydvapev kal émiora- 
peOa 1a Biov advres, 7 Uotepov, ots papyev ‘ pavOdve’ 
ovdey GAN’ 7 avaptpynoKxovrat ovrot, Kat 7 paOnows davd~ 
punos av ey. Phaed. 75 c. 

can stamp with the notion of existence in itself: 
and consequently in all such conceptions we must 
have acquired pre-natal knowledge. But this means 
that, if this acquired knowledge before birth was lost 
at the moment of birth, and afterwards recovered 
in its previous form by the exercise of our sense-. 
organs, the so-called learning for oneself is simply 
a process of recovery. Either, then, we are born 
with knowledge, and it is the lifelong possession of 
all alike, or else those described as “ learning” are 
really remembering, and the operation is one of 
‘recollection.’ 


For a criticism of the doctrines of innate ideas, at 
least in its more shameless form, the reader may be 
referred to the opening chapters of Locke’s Essay 
(Book i. chs. 2-4); the gist of which is that if one 
idea is innate then all must be so, and that their 
‘recollection, in order to be fairly considered such, 
must be so recognized by us at the time, 1. e. we must 
be conscious that we once had the knowledge of them 
before. The English philosopher sees no more in the 
doctrine than the bare recognition that in order to 
know we must have the capacity of knowing—dvvdper 
mws earl ra vonta 6 vods, Perhaps if we substitute 
for a pre-existent state ‘the accumulated effects of 
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heredity upon the convolutions ofthe brain’ we make L, 
the theory more palatable in the present age. 

It may, however, be worth while to point out that M 
Plato means us to take the doctrine of ’Avdurnors quite 
seriously, and we shall do him an injustice as a 
philosopher if we attribute it either to his poetic 
imagination or to the influence of Pythagorean escha- 
tology. On the contrary, it forms an integral part of 
his whole theory of knowledge. As sceptical as any 
of his opponents as to the possibility of truth or 
knowledge in the physical sciences, he, as we have 
seen, fell back for support upon an immaterial, ideal, 
and transcendental world, where things existed as they 
are in themselves, and which is composed of single 
inter-related archetypes that represent the reality of 
the scattered imitations found in phenomena. That to 
him is the real, and knowledge of this can alone be 
accounted such. The difficulty was to bridge the two 
worlds, a difficulty of which the stupendous proportions 
were perfectly familiar to himself, as we shall see in 
considering the Parmenides. It is, indeed, the old 
difficulty of dualism, only under another form. For on 
the assumption that matter and spirit are two distinct 
forces, the attempt of to-day to account either for the 
production of one from the other or the knowledge of 
the one by the other, is not a whit less hopeless than 
Plato’s strenuous efforts to connect the phenomenal 
with his ideal and pre-natal world. The same fatal 
distinction, when made by the Greeks, brought about 
the same 7mpasse in thought. Matter was given an 
independent nature and existence, and the true anti- 
thesis of subject and object was represented as one 
between mind and matter. Plato, seeing the flux of 

¥F 
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ra aloOnrd, felt, and felt rightly, that truth must be 
sought through general concepts and propositions, and, 
further, must be spiritual, the ordered possession of a 
thinking subject. Therefore he made haste to escape 
from phenomena and the contradictions and defects of 
the senses, and to take refuge in the world of thought, 
which he first constructed out of his own growing 
experience, obtained through the senses, and then 
endowed with a superior and independent existence, 
because, as he assumed, the world of sense was not the 
world of thought, but something quite different both 
in origin and nature, having as its substratum an un- 
bending #An, which was the very antithesis of pois. 
On his principles Plato could act no otherwise than he 
did. The creation of his ideal world represented his 
effort to escape from dualism into monism, where all 
should be spirit. A more spiritual interpretation of 
nature would have rendered unnecessary what at first 
sight seems so gratuitous a fancy, but what was in 
fact the inevitable consequence of his own premises. 
Having thus placed his world of knowledge, not in a 
systematized body of thought of which the knowing 
subject and the known object are but two aspects of 
the same piece of spiritual reality, but in a non-phe- 
nomenal world that represented apparently an object 
divorced from a subject, Plato had then to show how, 
if Truth were there, the human mind could attain to it. 
As like is only known by like, knowledge of the 
ef$n could only be possible for the soul when moving 
in the same sphere, i.e. in a pre-phenomenal and pre- 
natal existence. The difficulties of this task he was in 
no danger of minimizing, as we now proceed to find. 
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VII. DIFFICULTIES OF 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


WE have seen (xx) that ideas are coextensive N 
with general terms, and that they are developed by 
abstraction from individuals—fwaywy7. We have also 
seen a decided tendency to regard them as forming 
an intelligible world by themselves, existing from 
all eternity independently of our conception of them 
through experience, in other words to give them a 
‘transcendental’ character. If the latter view be 
accepted, a question at once arises, as to what limits we 
are to set to the extension of these eternal iiéa. E.g. 
are there transcendental forms or ideas not merely of 
supreme ethical attributes such as rd caddy, 76 dyaddr, 
&c., or again of the widest intellectual determinations 
‘such as 7d tov, ratrdév, rd Erepov, or finally of all the 
physical products of Nature in the organicand inorganic 
worlds, which look so like fixed types, but also ofall the 
relations and aspects under which these can be 
regarded? The human mind may cling to the con- 
viction that there must be something absolute corre- 
sponding to our ideas of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, 
and it is a natural explanation of the universe to 
regard it as created in the likeness of an eternal and 
heavenly pattern: but inasmuch as all these things are 
objects of knowledge, and the recognition of the under- 
lying ‘ idea,’ if such there be, is only possible through 
experience, there seems no reason, if we are to be 
logical, why we should refuse to admit an eternal, 
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self-existing ‘idea’ as the counterpart of any thought 
or notion that the human mind is capable of. We 
shall thus be giving a transcendental existence to the 
content of every connotative term that finds or has 
found a place in every language ever spoken or to 
be spoken by a human tongue!. E.g. we have a 
definite idea of what we mean by the term ‘ Quixotic.’ 
Has it therefore an existence éy réa@ otpavip ? Again, 
much knowledge deals, not with universals, but with 
individual and unique persons and things. Are there 
ideas of such, or how are we to draw the line? This 
difficulty was well known to Plato and his followers, 
although he gives no certain answer to it. 


Kal pot clad, airds ov obtw dinpnoa as A€yets, xwpls 
pev eldn atra arta, xwpis 6 Ta TovTwy ad peréxorta ; 
cat rl oat doxel elvat spordrys xwpls iis juets Gpordrnros 
éxouev, cat ey 8% xat amoAAG xal mdvtra Soa vevdi 
Zivwvos HKoves ; Euotye. 7 Kai Ta Tordde, olov dixalov re 
el3os—aitrd xal’ aité—xai xadod cal dyabod Kai mavtov 
ad téy totter; val. tl 3, dvOpemov eldos ywpis 
pov Kal tdv olor quets éopev mdvrwv, avTd tu eldos 
dvOperov 7 Tupos 7) kal Bdaros ; ev amopla moAAdats 31, 
® Tlappevidn, wept aitav yéyova, aérepa xpyn pavat 

‘Did you make this distinction yourself, I mean 
that between certain absolute ideas on the one hand, 
and phenomena that partake of them on the other, 
so that you really believe in the existence of absolute 
“ likeness ” apart from such likeness as we ourselves 
share in, and, in a word, in all the other conceptions 
which Zeno has mentioned? Certainly. Including 
an absolute idea of Justice, Beauty, Goodness, &c. ? 
Yes. And an idea of man, over and above the sum 
of human beings—the absolute idea of man—or 
again of fire or water? These, Parmenides, have often 
caused me to hesitate whether I ought to class them 


1 Cf. Locke's criticism of Innate Ideas. 
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domep mept éxelvoy h SAAws. Ff xal wept radvde, © Déx., N 
& xat yedoia ddferey dv elvat, ofov OptE wat andds cal xlix 
pitros 7 GAAo Te atyudrardy re kal harAdruroy, amopets 

etre xpn pdvar eldos etvar xwpls, etre xal uy; ovdapds, 
GAAG radra pév ye, dwep épapev, radra cai etvat, eldos 

d€ te abrGy olnOjvat elvar pr Alav Hf Gtomov. dy pévror 

moré re Kat COpake py Tt 7 wept mavrwy Tavtdv. véos yap 

ef ért, © Séx., cal om cov dvre(Anmrat girocodia os 

ért dvTiAmpperat car’ evi dd£ay,Sre ovdey avrdv drydoers. 

Parm. 130 B. 


with those other concepts. And how about things 
that look rather ridiculous, such as hair, mud, filth, 
or any other worthless and insignificant object, are 
you undecided whether to hold the existence of an 
idea for each of these? Oh dear, no! but in their 
case their real nature is just what we see it, for I 
fancy that the supposition of any absolute idea for 
them would be the height of absurdity. And yet I 
am worried at times whether the same be not true 

- of these also. Ah! Socrates, you are still a beginner, 
and philosophy has not yet laid hold of you as in 
my belief it will one day, when you will regard 
nothing as unimportant.’ 


On the other hand we have in the Rep. the ‘ idea’ 
of an art-product. 


"AAN’ Spa 8h, nal révBe Twa Kadeis tiv Syproupyav; tov | 
moiov; & mdvra woret... kal Td ex Tis yijs Gudpeva darayra 
kat toa wdvra épydLerar td Te GAXa Kat éautdy K.7-A. odKody 
Tpitral ties KAivat adrat yiyvovrar pia pev 4 ev TH pucer 


gdca, fv daipey Gy Oedv épydcac8a: «rr. Rep. 596-7. 


‘But you would also call a creator this sort of 
being? Whatsort? One who makes everything— 
all products of the soil and all living things, himself 
included, &c.... Thus we get three distinct beds ;. 
the first that which exists in the eternal scheme of 
pe which we should attribute to the work of 

od, &c.,’ 
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Again in the Tim. we seem to have ideas of cer- 
tainly all the elemental crotxeia of which the physical 
universe is compounded. 

"Ap gore Tt wip atrd éd’ éavtod, cal mdvra tept dv 
det Adyopev otrws aira xa’ atra Exacta ovra,# Tadra dep 
cai BAétopev Soa re GAAa dia Too odparos aleBavdueba, 
pdva éort roravrny éxovra GAjnOeay, GAdAa Be odK gore 
mapa Tatra ovdayun ovdapas, GAAQ patny éExdorore efval 
rl hapev etdos éxdorov vontdy, Td 3& ovdey ip hv wAhvy 
Adyos ; Tim. 51. 

‘Is there an absolute existence of fire and all other 
objects of which we constantly speak of the things 
as existing in themselves; or are we to hold that 
physical objects as perceived by sight and other 
senses are the only sources of permanent truth, and 
beyond them there is not a vestige of reality, so that 
it is merely idle talk to speak of the existence of a 
spiritual form of each class of phenomena, instead 


of regarding it, as we should, simply as a mental 
concept ?’ 


This latter aspect, which we might reasonably regard 
as going far enough, and as an adequate basis for 
scientific construction, is, as we have seen, rejected by 
Plato. The material world for him is an imperfect 
creation, and does not represent the true order of 
thought. It has the inherent limitations of dualism, 
and is only a defective copy—épolwpna—of the real 
system of self-existent and eternal types. 

Modern science, on the other hand, gladly recognizes 
the conceptual character of the iédéa. They are 
general concepts, formed by the mind from experience 
and held there for the sake of reasoning. Nature 
exhibits ‘laws,’ which are only expressed in general 
propositions and are apprehended purely by the 
intellect, i.e. which are vonra; but these hold good 
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only because the changing things of sense conform to 
them, and apart from phenomena they have no eva. 
We know e.g. that ‘A’ is always followed by ‘B,’ 
although in nature ‘A’ may be constantly changing 
into ‘C,’ 

Plato however proceeds— 


"Qe rv y euhv rlOeua Widoy ards’ el piv voids 
(=védnots of Rep. 511) xat 36a adAnOys éorov v0 yén, 
mavtdnacw eva xad’ avta Tatra, dvaicOnra td’ nud, 
el3n vootvpeva pdvoy’ el 3, ds trict halverat, 3é£a adnOijs 
vod bradéper rd pndév, wdv0’ érdoca dy da Tod cdparos 
alcBavépeba, Oeréov BeBaidrata. dvo0 37 Aexréov éxelva, 
didte xwpls yeydvarov dvopolws te €xerov. Td pey yap 
airav 31a dibayqs, Td 8’ bd weods Hyiy eyylyveras’ 
kal Td prey del per’ GAnOods Adyov, Td de GAoyou" kat rd 
pev dxlynroy reOol, To dé petaneordy’ Kal Tod wey maya 
dvipa peréxey haréov, vod 32 Oeovs, avOpémwy be yévos 
Bpaxd tt. rovrey 8% obtws éxdvtwy duodroyntéor (A) ev 


‘Personally I support this view. If true opinion 
and scientific aaa ts are two distinct states of 
mind, then these absolute forms inevitably exist, 
imperceptible to our senses and held only by the 
intellect as ideas. If however, as some think, there 
is no difference between the two, then we must 
attribute the very highest degree of truth to what- 
ever we have sense-perception of through the human 
body. Twofold, however, they must be considered, 
since they differ both in their source and in their 
characteristics. For, whilst the one is begotten by 
instruction, the other is the effect of persuasion ; 
the first is always accompanied by a true process of 
reasoning, the second is unreasoned ; again the one 
is proof against persuasion, whilst the other can be 
changed by it; and, finally, whilst we must allow a 
share of right opinion to every man, we retain true 
knowledge for the gods and a select body of man- 
kind, We accordingly have to recognize (A) on 
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pey elva rd xara ravra eldos Exov, ayévynrov cal dvdAe- 
Opov, ovre els éavrd elodexcpevoy dAAo GAdobev ovre avro 
els dAdo mot idy » adparop dé xal GAAws dvaicdntor, : tobro 
837) vdnats etinyen 2 émoxorety’ (B) 7) 3° dudvupor Guordy 
Te éxeive | Sevrepon, alaOnrdv, yevunrov, Trepopnwevov dei, 
ytyvopevdv te & tit rome cal madw exeiOey dmoAAUpevon, 
d6&y per’ alcOjoews wepiAnarev. Id. 


the one hand the absolute self-identical idea, with- 
out beginning or end, which never admits into 
itself any other alien notion nor ever enters itself 
into any other, invisible and otherwise impercepti- 
ble by sense, being in short that which it is the 
function of pure intellect to consider. And (B) 
secondly we have that which is synonymous and 
similar to the above, perceptible by sense, created, 
always in motion, appearing in some part of space 
and again disappearing—the subject-matter of 
opinion and present sensation.’ 


This passage should be compared with those already 
quoted in illustration of Adfa. It is not always easy to 
follow Plato’s thought where he is laying down the 
respective limits of true opinion and of knowledge ; 
the main difficulty being due to the marked difference 
between our conception of scientific knowledge and 
his own, and also to the far wider field that the 
various branches of research have opened up to us 
since his day. But one thing seems clear, and that. 
is that 3éfa with him is always of individual facts, 
the unconnected oda of experience, originating 
either in actual present sense-perception of an object, 
or in the recollection of such by memory and imagina- 
tion. Knowledge, or éxwwrjpn, on the other hand, is 
essentially general, and deals in universals, and, we 
might almost add, in universals alone. Now in the 
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above passage Plato is pleading for the transcendental O 
existence of his Ideas on the ground of the fundamen- 
tal distinction between true opinion and knowledge. 
This distinction is not always self-evident to us. It 
might be urged that opinion is relative to degrees of 
certainty in our mind, and that wherever it is more 
than accidentally true it ceases to be opinion and 
becomes knowledge. ‘True opinion’ in other words 
is @ contradiction in terms!. But the answer would 
seem to be that it is precisely this accidental quality 
about true opinion that differentiates it for Plato 
from knowledge proper. Both here and in the 
Theacetus he lays much stress upon the peculiar 
forces which go to generate true opinion, which is 
often due merely to persuasive pleading and brilliant 
oratory. (Cf. Theaet. 201 A-0.) Here he further 
points out the want of equilibrium in such a basis; 
since what has been established by one pleader can 
equally well be overturned by another. As the Meno 
puts it, true opinions are so apt to run away and to 
change into something else, which is not the case 
where the individual is known as a representative of 
uniform law, or at least where the law itself, or indeed 
any true universal judgement, is held in the mind by 
the compelling bond of causal connexion with another 
similar law or judgement. 

The applicability of any form of knowledge, whether 
vénots or didvota, to phenomena has already been 
discussed, and we have seen that the evidence points 
to the conclusion that Plato refused both alike to any 
study of what we mean by natural science. We can 
hardly, therefore, say that Plato sees the law in 

1 See Jowett, Introduction to Theaet. 
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O phenomena, but that through phenomena he gains, or 
rather regains (by ’Avdysnors) knowledge of the law that 
transcends phenomena. Hence his twofold distinc- 
tion of general knowledge and empirical knowledge 
is one not between two ways of looking at phenomena, 
viz. the scientific and the unscientific, but between 
phenomena and something other than phenomena, of 
which phenomena are but imperfect copies. And so, 
by presenting the antithesis in this peculiar form, he 
is enabled, by an appeal to the fundamental difference 
between dA7n67s d0£a and vois as he conceived of them, 
to argue to the existence of an ideal world distinct 
from the phenomenal. 

P Taking, however, the two worlds thus contrasted, 
and giving the widest possible field to the ‘ideas, 
how are we to represent the connexion between the 
two, between ideas and phenomena, ra voynra and ra 
alcOnrd? And here we must guard against a possible 
misunderstanding. If we regard the idéa: as transcen- 
dental, then the present question is as to the relation 
between these suprasensible, eternal entities of divine 
thought and sensible objects which are continually 
being made in their likeness. In other words the 
problem is not so much an epistemological problem, 
dealing with the processes of human knowledge, as 
a cosmological or ontological. If, on the other hand, . 
the ideas are what we call general concepts, existing 
only in our own minds, then the problem is far 
simpler and becomes purely psychological, viz. the 
investigation of the so-called ‘ abstraction ’ of common 

’ qualities, and the connexion between this assumed 
general idea and the particulars of sense. And yet 
the two aspects cannot be held apart. For the theory 
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of ideas is not only a theory of the real but a theory 
also of knowledge; and in spite of the inherent 
difficulties urged, as we shall see, by Parmenides 
against the possibility of connexion between the 
human mind and any form of the absolute, Plato's 
ideal creation would have remained but a pleasant 
fancy, not worth the studied labour and repeated 
insistence that he gives it, unless the ideas constituted 
also a knowable real. It is only as representing, not 
merely the true, but also the attainable object of 
human inquiry, that they have a permanent place in 
his system or any interest for ourselves. To him 
phenomena may veil the truth, but in veiling it they 
also reveal it, and his ideal world is simply the em- 
bodiment of the sum-total of positive and generalized 
knowledge drawn from every branch of human 
investigation, systematically formulated, rightly and 
duly graduated, and finally unified in the unity of 
a First Cause. 

Even then, if we do not find the ideas in sensibles, 
it is at least only through sensibles that they can be 
discovered, or rather we should say ‘recovered’ by 
means of ’Avdyrnots. Recovered, however, they cer- 
tainly can be. Thus the ontological problem of the 
relation between phenomena and ideas is only another 
side of the epistemological problem of how we win 
our way to the knowledge of the ef, and of the 
relation between the concepts thus reconstructed by 
the mind on the one side, and the materials from 
which they are formed on the other. Regarding then 
the dda: as transcendental, we find the problem thus 
stated :-— 
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“Oray ris éva ‘dv0pwrov’” emyetpy rler0at at ‘ Body’ 
kal ‘Td xaddp’ dy cal ‘rd dyabdv’ Ev, rept Tovrwv Trav évddwy 
kal Ty ToLovTwy 4 TOAAH orovdy ylyverar. TOs 5; TPG- 
Tov pep el twas det roratras elvat povddas troAapBdveuv 
aAnOGs otcas’ elra TGs ad tavras, play éxdorny odcay det 
TH avTyy Kat pre yeverw pire GdeOpoy mpocdexonevny, 
Suws elvar BeBadrara play tavrny ; pera de Todr ev rots 
ytyvopévots ad kai drelpors etre dveomacpévny Kat moka 
yeyovuiay Oerdov, €f6’ SAnv adriy atrijs xwpls, b dy 
ndptwv ddvvatéraroy dalvoir’ dv, ravrov cal év aya ev 
évl re xat moAAois ylyvecOar. Phi. 15 A. 


‘It is when the attempt is made to posit the 
existence of a single ideal “man” or “ox,” 
“beauty” or “goodness,” that all the pother 
arises about all such monads. Firstly, whether 
there is any ground for believing in their absolute 
existence at all; secondly again how each one of 
them being single and eternally self-identical and 
incapable of origination or creation, still remains 
firmly established as one; and thirdly whether we 
must conceive of the single idea as extended 
through the infinity of phenomena and thereby 
transformed into multiplicity, or think of the whole 
of it as outside itself. This last course would seem 
the most impossible of all, viz. that one identical 
thing should simultaneously be found in a single 
unit and in a number.’ 


To deal first with the last of these difficulties, viz. 
the relation between ideas and phenomena. This 
relation is variously expressed by Plato, and in what 
are generally considered his earlier and his middle 
dialogues, notably the Phaedo, it is most frequently 
described as participation—peréyev. This too seems 
to be intended in the last-quoted passage, and it is 
the conception which is subjected to the criticism of 
Parmenides, who has no difficulty in showing that 
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the two possible modes of participation, where either 
(i) the whole, or (ii) part only of the Idea is present in 
each corresponding phenomenon, are equally unin- 
telligible. 


(i) Térepov oby doxet cor SAov 7d Eldos ev éExdoTe etvat 
TOY TOAAGY, bv dv; tlyap Kwrdver; ev dpa dy Kal ravrov 
éy moAXois Kal xwpis ovow Srov dua évéorat, cal obrws 
atrd atrod ywpls dp etn. 

(ii) Meptora dpa, & Seéxpares, adtda ra efSy wal ra 
peréxovra airav pépovs dv peréyot, xat ovxére év éxdore 
Svov GAAa pépos éxdorov dy ely. galverat otrw ye. 
Hoty eOedjoes pdvat rd ev eldos qyiv rh dAnbelg 
BeplCeoBat, xai eri dv Eorar; ovdaunds. Parm. 131 A. 

(i) Is it your doctrine that the totality of the 
idea is present in each individual, single though it 
be? Why not? Then, whilst remaining a self- 
identical unit, it will at the same time exist in a 
number of separate individuals, with the result that 
it would be outside itself. 

(11) The ideas themselves then are divisible, and 
phenomena which participate in them will partici- 
pate in part, and we no longer have the totality of 
the idea in the individual but only a part. It looks 
so. Are you really prepared to say, Socrates, that 
we can actually divide up the single idea and yet 
that it will remain single? No, I am not. 


But the problem of ‘ participation’ is not the only 
difficulty in the ideal theory. The very unity of the 
idea is impugned by Parmenides, on grounds partly 
logical, partly psychological. As we have seen, though 
transcendental, the ideas are only known by us through 
intuition of sense in our progressive experience of 
phenomena. Socrates readily admits that the general 
concept, representing in our mind the idea that is in- 
dependentof it, is formed by comparison and abstraction. 
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But, urges his critic, if this is so, then the general 
idea will itself next be compared with the individuals 
of sense which generated it, and the result of the 
comparison will be a tertvwm quid, representative of 
both. This in its turn is compared with all the 
preceding, i.e. both with the individuals and with 
the two previously formed ideas, the result being 
Idea No. 3, and the process being repeated to infinity. 
This criticism is known as that of the rplros dv@pwros. 


Ti 32 37; wpds réde mAs Exets 3 7d Totoy ; otual oe 
éx rod tovotde ty Exacrov eidos olecbat elvat. Srap 
mOAN Srra peydda oor dfn etvat, pla tis tows doxet 
l3éa 4 abriy elvar ent mdvra ladvti, SOev bv rd péya Hye 
elvar. ddAnOH Aéyers. th 8 abrd rd péya xai raAAa ra 
peydda, dy @oatrws TH Wx éml mavta Bys, ovx! & re 
ad péya davetra, © taira advra peydra daiverOa ; 
Zouev., GAAo dpa eldos peyebouvs dvadayycerat, tap 
aird re Td péyeOos yeyovds kal Ta peréxovta atrod’ Kal 
éxt rovrots al maow Erepov,  taita ndvra peydAa éorat 


‘What, however, do you say to this? I think 
your belief in the existence of single absolute ideas 
arises as follows. In judging that a certain number 
of individual objects are all great, there seems to 
be present one and the same idea as you look at 
them all, and hence your opinion that greatness _ 
exists as a unit. Quite true. But now if likewise 
you mentally review this absolute greatness along 
with the remaining individual great things, will not | 
there appear once more a single “ greatness,’ which 
constitutes the greatness of all theseseparate“ greats’? 
A second idea of greatness therefore will appear on 
the scene, over and above the absolute greatness 
first formed and its participating individuals. And 
so again, in addition to all that we already have, 
we shall get still another, in virtue of which these 
will be all great; and, consequently, instead of 


q 
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cal ovxért 89 ey Exaordy co trav eldav Zorat, GAA’ 
dmeipa t6 wAHOos. Parm. 131 E. 


your ideas each being single, you will have an 
infinity of each. 


This objection was always rated very high in anti- 
quity, and Aristotle speaks of it as conclusive. And, 
indeed, as against the transcendental character of the 
clin, it may be at once admitted as final; the truth 
being that we cannot conceive of such absolute 
existences except under conditions which virtually 
individualize them and so bring them into line with 
phenomena themselves. But it is otherwise when the 
ideas are regarded as only conceptual, and the objection 
then becomes an instance of that illogical logic of 
which the Greeks were sometimes the unconscious 
victims. For it rests on no valid psychological basis, 
as the mind does not go through this endless process of 
abstracting from abstractions. Moreover the criticism 
depends upon a confusion between conception and 
imagination. A general idea, from its very nature,can- 
not be represented in individual lineaments, capable of 
being compared with the sensible phenomena which be- 
gatit. Itis nota picture held before the imagination on 
the retina of the mind’s eye, for were it so it would 
cease to be general, and zpso facto become particular. 
It is a purely intellectual product, incapable of descrip- 
tion except in other general terms, and has nothing of 
sense about it, even of ‘decaying sense.’ I have a 
general idea say of ‘ horse,’ obtained, not indeed by an 
act of conscious and deliberate abstraction from all 
the horses of my acquaintance, but through the gradual 
growth of my experience, and it consists of the agree- 
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ment with myself as to the limits and standard of 
certain qualities I require in any object claiming that 
name. It is therefore essentially indefinite: and the _ 
measure of its indefiniteness 1s just the definiteness 
which we exact in any of the sensible individuals that 
‘partake’ of it. How then canI compare it with the 
latter, when it is equally all and none of them? The 
point, however, need not be laboured ; it is sufficient 
merely to point out the fanciful character of the rplros 
dv@pwros argument as applied to conceptualism. 

Faced by the difficulties of pébefis, Socrates shifts 
his ground, and is willing to give up the transcendental 
character of the ef7, and to take refuge in conceptualism 
pureand simple. Why should the ideas not be merely 
universalia in mente? 


"AAA, hdvat, & Tlappevldy, ph trav elddv Exacrov 7 
rovrwy vonua, kal ovdanod atr@ mpoonkn eyylyverOat 
GAAoOt H ev Yruyais. otrw ydp ay &v ye Exactov etn xal 
ovk dy ért mdoyor & vuvdy edéyero. tl ody; ev Exacrdy 
éort Tav vonudtwy, vonua be ovdervds; GAA’ ddvvaror. 
GANA tTivds 5 val. dyros H odK GvTos ; GvTOS. ovx évds 
twos, 5 énxt waocw éxetvo rd vdnua énov voet. play 
ria ovoay ldday; val. elra ovx e€tdos éotat Totro Td 


‘ Well, then, Parmenides, supposing each Idea is 
simply the mental concept of our classes of objects 
and is restricted to an existence in our own minds, 
This view would at least preserve their unity, and _ 
they would so escape your previous strictures. 
But, Socrates, see; 18 each of the concepts a single 
unit and yet a concept of nothing? No, that is 
impossible. It is of something? Yes. Existing 
or not existing? Existing. Is it not of that single 
unity which the aforesaid mental concept conceives 
as belonging to all the individuals, as a single definite 
form? It is, Then this form which is conceived 
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vootpevov ey elvat det dv rd atrd énl naow; dvdyxn. 

tl dé 87; obx dvdykn, } TaAAa dys ray cldGv peréxew, 

7 Soxely cot éx vonpatwy Exacroy evar kal wdvra voelr, 

A U4 wv 3 4 3 > ] b) “nA a 

1) vonara ovta dvdnra etvat ; GAN’ ovde TodTO éxet Adyov. 
| Parm. 132 B. 


as being one will be the idea, always identical in 
all; and the same necessity which makes you speak 
of individuals partaking in the ideas, will also force 
you upon the following dilemma. Either you must 
hold each individual object to be made up of general 
thoughts,-so that everything will be endowed with 
thought, or else regard them as thoughts and yet as 
incapable of thought.’ 


Here we have the crux of the whole matter, viz. 
the nature of a general idea. The chief difficulty of 
the passage arises: from the defective holding of the 
balance between subject and object. Socrates over- 
states the subjective side when he declares that the 


ideas exist only in the mind?, leaving Parmenides to 


remind him that the concept must have a corre- 
sponding object, which is in fact the common attributes 


lvi 


of all the individuals of the class. But when he ~ 


proceeds to his dilemma, and argues that the individuals 
must actually be composed of these general or abstract 
ideas, he is, no doubt, taking Socrates at his word, 
but is at the same time laying himself open to the 
charge of neglecting the same distinction. He shows 
that, strictly interpreted, Socrates’ new position leads 
to an identification of things with thoughts, if i.e. the 
former be regarded as participating in the latter; but 
he scarcely shows that individual things cannot ‘ par- 
take’ of the general idea, when the correlation of 
subject and object is firmly held. 
1 Cf. Grote, ad loc. 
G 
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Before passing on we may notice that the dilemma 
of Parmenides, both horns of which Socrates recognizes — 
as absurdities, has been accepted, though in a different 
form, by modern idealists. Things may be thoughts, 
though indeed not our thoughts. For the difficulty 
of conceiving the existence of an object apart from a 
subject naturally leads to the recognition of ‘ things ’ 
as the objects of thought to an eternal Subject, a view 
represented in England amongst others by the late 
T. H. Green 1. 


T With conceptualism faring no better, it would seem, 


lvii 


than the doctrine of ‘ participation, Socrates brings 
forward his last presentation of the matter, and claims 
for the ein the character of eternal archetypes to 
which phenomena are likened. In other words M(- 
pnos takes the place of pédegis. This mode of repre- 
senting the relation bétween the two worlds is often 
employed by Plato up and down the Dialogues, 
although the tendency to-day is to believe that it 
is more characteristic of the later, i.e. of those sub- 
sequent to the Parmenides. On the other hand it 
is not confined to these, even if the current chronology 
be accepted. It certainly occurs in the last book of 
the Republic (596 ff.), and appears to be implied in 
the following passage of the Phaedo, although here 
doubtless pédegis is given the priority of place. 


Palverar ydp pot, ef rl éoriy GAA Kaddv TARY avro Td 
kaddy, ode d¢ Ev GAAO Kaddy etvar H Sidre perdxes 


‘My own view is that whatever things beautiful 
there may be besides absolute beauty the sole 
reason of their beauty is their participation in that 


1 Cf. the first part of Proleg. to Ethics, 
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éxelvov Tod Kadod’ cal mdvra 87 obrw Adyo. edv rls T 
pot A€yn Sidre Kaddy Eori sériody, rodro GmAGs exw tap’ lvii 
euaur@ Srt ovx GAAO TL Morel ard Kaddv 7 7) éxelvov rod 
kadov etre mapovola etre xowwvla elre San 8) Kal Eros 
mporyevopern’ ov yap ért rodro sucyxvplCouar (viz. the 
best expression for the relation between idea and 
phenomenon), ddd’ Sri r@ KadA@ mdvTa Ta KaAG ylyverat 
Kadd. Totro ydp pot doxet dodadécraroy etvat. «at 
péya av Bowns Sr. odk olaOa SAAws Twas Exacroy 
ytyvdpevoy fH petacxdv ris isias ovolas éxdorov ob dy 
perdoxn. Phaed, 100 ©. 


absolute beauty. And so with all other things. 
If any man gives me a reason for a thing being 
beautiful I simply hold to my own conviction 
that what renders it beautiful is nothing but the 
presence, or association, or whatever other way you 
represent it, of that absolute beauty. This last 
point I no longer contend over, but at least I main- 
tain that it is through beauty that beautiful things 
become beautiful, since that view seems to me 
established. And you might vociferate with all 
your might that you know of no other way in 
which phenomena arise than through participation 
in their own real natures.’ 


To Parmenides Socrates formulates the new version 
as follows :— 


"AAG pddtora Eyorye xatadalverar Ode éyew. ta vill 
Bev eldn radra donep napadelypara éotdvar év rH proet, 
ra 5€ GAAa rovrois éorxévat Suorpara, cal 7 pédegis 
airn rots dAAos ylyverOa trav eddy ovx GAAN Tis 7} 
elxacOjvat avrots. Parm. 132 D. 


‘Well, then, my favourite mode of representing 
it is like this, These ideas form, as it were, per- 
manent archetypes in the universe of which sensi- 
ble phenomena are likenesses, and the participation 
of the latter in the ideas is simply the being made 
in their likeness.’ 


G2 


T 
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This theory of archetypes is developed in the 
physical treatise of the Timaeus, where the processes 
of yéveousr—Nature—are explained as the ceaseless im- 
pressions by the Anpiovpyds of the wapadelypara upon 
formless matter, thus producing phenomena as we 
know them, which are therefore piynuara. Parmenides, 
however, will not accept this mode of representing 
the ¢f3n any more than the others. | 


Ei oty rt, pn, Zoe to elder, oldv re éxeivo 7d eldos 
pH Spotop etvat to elxacGévte 3 ovK ~oriy. 706 5é Suorov 
T@ dpolw Gp’ ov peyddAn dvdyxn évds rod abrod [eldous] 
Beréxew ; dvdyxn. ob 8 dy rd Suoa peréyovta Spoa 
f, ovK éxelvo ora avtd 70 eldos ; wavrdmact pey ovr. 
ovx dpa oldy ré ti r@ elder Gpotoy evar, ovde rd eldos 
&dAq ef Se pn, mapa 7d eldos del GAAO dvadaviyoerat 
eldos, kal ay éxetvd re Spuoroy 7, Erepoy ad, xal ovdémore 
mavoerat det kawov eldos ytyvopevoy. Id., lL. c. 


‘If then any individual object resembles the 
archetypal idea, it must follow that the one is similar 
to the other, and when you get two similars they 
must inevitably both participate in something com- 
mon to both. Certainly. But, surely, that by 
virtue of participation in which the two similars 
are similar will be the absolute idea. It follows 
then that phenomena are precluded from similarity 
with the idea, and the idea with them, for otherwise 
there will always be making its appearance a further 
idea over and above the first ; whilst if this, in its 
turn, resembles aught in the phenomena, we shall 
have still another, and so the formation of fresh 
ef3n will go on for ever.’ 


This is the old argument of the rplros &vOpw7os, and 
if we regard the ideal archetypes as transcendental 
units (xwpiord), the criticism is Just enough. It may, 
however, be better to admit once for all that Plato is 
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now moving in regions where it is impossible for 
human reason to exist, and that any terms expressive 
of finite thought or action become altogether inade- 


quate and misleading when applied to the divine | 


activities of the world’s creator. 

This reflection leads to the last and greatest stum- 
bling-block in the way of the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of ideas. If they are transcendental they are 
ipso verbo superhuman. We can say nothing about 
the relation of the iééa: either to phenomena or to 
one another. The ideal world is like Kant’s ‘ things 

in themselves,’ of which we, limited as we are to our 
- own mental categories, can consequently know nothing, 
for knowledge of them implies their presence in our 
minds, whereupon they cease to be absolute. This is 
the fundamental difficulty that awaits every attempt 
to find Reality and Knowledge away from phenomena. 
For human faculties must ever remain the measure of 
human knowledge, and whatever does not conform to 
the laws of human thought must necessarily lie out- 
side. With this wide interpretation of the words we 
have all to recognize the Protagorean dictum sdvrop 
Bérpov &vOpwtos, 


‘Opas atv, & Seéxpares, San 1H atopla edy tis ws eldn 
évra aira xad’ attra diopi(yrar; wal pddra. ed roivey 
toOt Sri as enxos elnety ovdénw nret adrijs Gon éorly 7 
dmopla, el ev eldos Exacroy trav Gyrwy del te apopi(c- 


‘You now see, Socrates, the sort of difficulties 
that beset the theory of absolute ideas, and yet at 
pe you are not, one might say, even on the 


T 


inge of the difficulty, if you persist in always | 


constructing a single idea for every class of sensible 
objects and giving it absolute existence. Listen 


me 
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pevos Ojoes. mas 87; ToAAG pev Kal GAdAa, péytorov 
d2 rode ef ris halyn pnde TpoojKey aira ytyvdoxecBar 
évta rovavta old ghapey Seiy elvac ta clin, TO Tatra 
Adyovrt obk Ap exo ris évdelEarOat Sri Wevderar. mH 31, 
® Tlappevldyn ; ort, & Sexpares, oluat dv Kat ce xal 
ddAov, Soris atrny tiva xad? atryny Exdorov ovolay 
rlOerat etvat, sporoyjoat dv mparov pev pydeplay 
atrGp elvat év Hiv. mds yap av airy Kal adthy Ext etn; 
pdvat rov Swxpdrn. ovxody xai boat ray leay mpds 
GAAnAas eloly al elowv, avral apds atras rnv ovolay 
éxovoiv, GAN’ ov mpds Ta Tap Hyiv etre duot@para etre 
San 84 ris avra rlOerae (0. 2. pinuata), Ov nets 
peréxovres elvar Exacta énovouaéueba. ta 5& map 
qpiv tavta, duevupa dvra éxelvois, atra ad mpds avira 
éariv GAN ov mpds ra eldn, kal éavTGy GAN’ odk éxeivwr 
Soa av évopdcerat otrw. Parm. 133 A. 


then to the greatest difficulty of all. If one 
were to maintain that the very characteristics 
which we are forced to attribute to them actually 
put them beyond our knowledge, he could not be 
gainsaid. For I take it that you or anybody else 
who believes in an absolute essence of each class, 
would admit first of all that none of them is in 
our own minds, Most certainly, for how otherwise 
could it be absolute? It follows then that all 
the relations which obtain between the ideas repre- 
sent a reality relative to themselves, participation 
in which gives us our various names, and not to our 
mundane objects—whether we call them likenesses 
or what not. Similarly objects in our world, — 
synonymous with the ideas, likewise have relations 
between themselves and not with the ideas, and all 
the names given are in respect to the former objects 
and not to the latter.’ 


The two worlds are xwpiord and cannot be bridged, 
that human knowledge must remain out of all 


relation with divine, and vice versa. 
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Ovixoty xal émorjun, aity pev 8 gore emiornun, Tis 
8 gorw dAjOea adris dv éxelyns ely emiothun 3 wavy 
ye. 4 88 wap Huly emorjnpy ov Tis map iy dv 
GAnGelas etn; dvdyxn. GdAAQ phy ard ye ra eldn, os 
dporoyels, ore €xouev ore Tap’ Huiy oldy Te elvar. ov 
yap ovv. obx dpa ind ye huady ylyvdoxera rtév 
eliGy ovdéy, Eretdy) abris enioriuns ob peréxomen. 
&yrworoy dpa npiv xal aird rd xaddv 6 gore Kal rd 
aya0dv cat mdvra & 37 ws lddas adrds obfcas broAayBd- 
vopev. xivduveve. Id. 134 A. 


‘Absolute knowledge then will be of absolute 
truth, and our human knowledge will likewise be 
of our human relative truth. And as you admit 
that the absolute ideas are not and cannot be with- 
in our Own minds, it follows that no idea is ever 
known by us, inasmuch as we are precluded from 
absolute knowledge. Absolute beauty, therefore, 
and absolute goodness, and all that we conceive of 
us as real essential forms, remain unknowable by 
ourselves,’ 


And by similar reasoning :— 


El napa tO Og atrn éorly 7 dxptBeorarn deomorela 
kal arn 1) dxpiBeorarn emiothpn, ovr adv 4 seormorela 
n é€xelvwy hav nore dv deondoetev, ott dv emorhuyn 
Nuas yvoln ovdé re 4AAO Tay nap Hiv, ddAr’ dpolws 
nuets te éxelvay ovx &pyouev tH Tap huiy apxy ovde 
yltyvaokopuey rot Oelov ovdéev TH NueTepg emotHun, éxetvol 
TE aU KATA Toy avTov Adyov ovTE SEarOTat Hua eloly ovTE 


‘Then, ifthis absolute lordship and this absolute 
knowledge are found with God, that absolute 
lordship of lords absolute could never exercise 
lordship over us, nor could that absolute knowledge 
ever know us or anything amongst us. Similarly 
we do not rule over the absolute slaves with our 
human rule, nor with our human knowledge do we 
know anything of all of the divine world, and by 
parity of reasoning those absolute masters cannot 


lxi 
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ytyvéoxovet Ta avOpdétea mpadyynata Deol dvres (a re- 
ductio ad absurdwm). Id. 134 D. 


be masters over us, nor can they, owing to their 
divine nature, have any knowledge of human 
affairs.’ 


Such are the consequences of despiritualizing Nature 


and of leaving the firm foothold of phenomena. At 


lxiil 


best it is to exchange the partially known for the 
wholly unknowable. 


To sum up :— 


Tatra, ® Séxpates, épn 6 Tlappevldns, cal ert GAAa 
mpos Tovrots mdyy TOAAG avayxatoy éxew 7a eldn, ef 
eloly atrat al l8éae trav dyrwv, xal dpretral ris adrdé Te 
Exacroy eldos’ Gare anopety re Tov axovovta Kal dudio- 
Bnrety @s ovre ~ort tadra, ef Te Ors pddtota ely, TOAAR 
dvdyxn atta evar tH avOpwrivyn pica adyvwora. 
ovyxapS cot, py, mdvy ydp pot Kata voiv déyets. 

Id. 135 A. 


‘ These, and many more than these are the diffi- 
culties, Socrates, which beset the doctrine of Ideas 
if there really exist these transcendental forms, and 
if a man will uphold the absolute in every class of 
phenomena. They indeed justify the objector who 
not only denies their existence but also declares 
that, let them exist ever so much, they must still 
remain outside the range of human nature. I quite 


agree with you, for your arguments fully approve 


themselves to my judgement. 


Rarely has a great thinker looked his own philoso- 


phical speculations so honestly in the face as Plato has 
‘done in the Parmenides, and seldom, if ever, has he 
contrived to adhere to views after such trenchant 
destructive criticism levelled and successfully levelled 
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against them. That Plato is in earnest in this 
dialogue can scarcely admit of doubt, though the fact 
that he held on to his theory, in spite of the rough 
treatment it here encounters, has led to various devices 
on the part of critics to weaken the significance of the 
work, including even the denial of its authenticity. 
A solution of ‘the difficulty may perhaps be sought 
in the consideration of the Zenonian treatment of 
hypotheses, which this dialogue also discloses. Every 
hypothesis, said the Eleatic, should be discussed on its 
negative side equally with the positive, and the conse- 
quences investigated, not merely of affirming a theory, 
but also of denying it. Accordingly, whatever may 
be the difficulties of believing in the Ideas, those of 
not believing in them seem to Plato even more 
momentous and disastrous. And, therefore, although 
the arguments purposely put by Plato into the mouth 
of Parmenides remained unanswered by him, he still 
continued to hold the transcendental existence of eld 
and their recognition by us in sense-perception through 
*Avdprnots ; for the denial of ideas in some form or 
other meant general scepticism. 


"AAAd pévro., etmev 6 Tlappevldns, ef yé ris 37, @ 
Leoxpares, av py edoer eldn Trav dvrwy evar, els mdvra 
Ta vuvdy kat GAA rovatra dwoBAéas, undé re dptetrat 
eldos évds Exdorov, ovdé Sot TpéWer THY didvoiay FEL, 127) 
éay ideay tary Gvrwv éxdorov ri avriv ae eva, Kal 


‘And yet, said Parmenides, on the other hand 


if any one shall decline to admit the existence of 
ideas of objects, through regard for such difficulties, 


or to posit an idea for every class of phenomena,’ 


he will be left without a resting-place for his mind 
unless he allows a self-identical and eternal idea 
of each group of particulars ; and as a consequence 
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otras Thy Tod s:akéyerOar Sdvayw Tavranact d.apdepel. 
ddnO7 A€yers. Id. 135 B. 


he will destroy the possibility of reasoned thought. 
What you say is true.’ 


What shall we then conclude from this short survey 
of the Platonic i3éa: as to their usefulness in the history 
of thought? Do they represent the necessary abstrac- 
tions of all general thinking, indispensable no less to 
the scientist than to the poet, or must we greet them 
merely with the smile that we give to the child whose 
naiveté recalls to us our own bygone infancy, but for 
all practical purposes relegate them to the lumber- 
room of the mind’s discarded clothes? Has the 
scientific enthusiast of to-day any real quarrel with 
the great teacher of the Academy, or, on the other 
hand, is he even beholden tohis teaching? To answer 
such questions we must refer once more to the genesis. 
of the ideal doctrine. No system of thought can be 
fairly judged apart from its chronological conditions. 
If we would rightly estimate the extent of the debt 
which the world owes to Plato we must consider the 
opponents of Plato. Most people will extend their 
sympathy to the champion who strikes a blow for 
truth against apparently overwhelming scepticism ; 
and no less than this was the task undertaken by the 
great Athenian philosopher and disciple of Socrates. 
Heracleiteanism threatened to engulf the whole of the - 
philosophic world, and the tide had set strong towards 
a polite acquiescence in the impossibility of settled 
Truth. The ceaseless changes observable in natural 
phenomena, along with the apparent inadequacy of 
men’s senses to their investigation, as well as the 
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individual idiosyncrasies of those endowed with such W 


senses, seemed conclusive against the idea of a 
permanent order which men might know and rest in; 
and when these weapons of the pseudo-physicist were 
reinforced by the destructive criticism of the Sophists 
in the regions of moral and political life, the case for 
scepticism appeared complete. 

Against such negative forces as these Plato opposed 
& positive and constructive theory of knowledge. On 
two sides he found permanency, where his opponents 
found nothing but transience and change. One such 
stable element he detects on the subjective side, the 


"other on the objective. Itis his distinction to have in 


some meastre anticipated the constructive work after- 
wards accomplished by Kant, who was for philosophy 
what Copernicus was for science, in showing that the 
world of our experience only becomes intelligible in 
virtue of the formative laws of human reason, and the 
unalterable categories of thought, which constitute the 
essence of a knowing subject, and which are in that 
sense even prior to experience. Having rescued the 
subjective factor of knowledge from being the sport of 
circumstance and of blind and alien forces, Plato next 
turns to the objective side. Here too he saw there 
must be corresponding permanence, if science was to 
make good her foothold. Such permanence he found, 
as we have seen, in the separate ideal world of his 
philosophic creation ; and the reasons for seeking it 
there we have seen to have been his partial under- 
standing of the uniformity of Nature, combined with 
the confusion of the antithesis of subject and object 
with that of mind and matter. And yet we must not 
suppose Plato to have been without the conception of 
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W uniformity, even if, which is at least a moot point, he 
failed to recognize it in the order of the phenomenal 
world. On the contrary, his whole ideal theory is 
@ crying demand for uniformity, without which he 
knew knowledge, properly so called, to be impossible. 
The untiring insistence that he lays upon the identity, 
eternity, and self-consistency (dpoAocyotpevor aitp) of 
each separate idea, on the one hand, and the fixed 
order of their inter-relations, on the other, are nothing 
less than the explicit asseveration of the uniformity of 
Nature, even though this Nature as we conceive of it 
is not the d@vors of the Greek philosopher. The mere 
fact that Plato’s ‘ Nature’ is his transcendental world, 
and not the world of sight and touch, is of little 
importance compared with the great truth that uni- 
formity, no matter in what sphere, is seen to be at 
once the true basis of Nature and the fundamental 
assumption of science. The human mind has to pass 
through much travail before it can shake off. the 
pre-suppositions of centuries that seem to beso plainly 
written on the face of the universe, and to be dictated 

- for its acceptance. If even to-day we allow ourselves 
to speak of ‘faults’ in Nature, we can hardly be 
surprised that Plato should conceive of chaos as 
equally legitimate with order, or regard the phenomenal 
world as a compromise between the two. We can 
then afford to make Plato a present of his inherited 
cosmogony, in return for the truly philosophical 
conception that he gives us of the permanent order 
in the ‘ideas’ which constitute his natural (or ideal) 
world. 

That there can be no science without some theory 
of ideas will be admitted by a modern scientist as 
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readily as by Socrates or Parmenides. For, as al- W 


ready stated, science is also engaged on the work of 
ovvaywyy and dralpeo.s—i.e. of finding similarities and 
dissimilarities in Nature. Her attitude, however, is 
necessarily altogether different from that of Plato’s day. 
We are the inheritors of Greek thought, and we use 
with more or less ease the logical weapons they so 
carefully wrought. We can hardly over-estimate the 
debt we owe to a writer like Plato for the patience 
with which he cleared the ground of all the natural 
stumbling-blocks to mental progress, and with which 
he delivered human reason from the purely logical 
fallacies that so easily beset it. Until this was done, 
until the mind was freed from its own delusions and 
given sufficient strength and insight to enable it to 
trample upon the spurious and hybrid forms of think- 
ing which by their apparent cogency -threatened to 
strangle all true advance, not even the first steps 
could be taken towards the conquest of Nature. We 
may account for the apparent failure of the Greeks 
in the physical sciences by their want of adequate 
instruments or by whatever other causes we choose, 
but we must remember that the essential, the greatest 
instrument of all, without which no others can be 
worked, is the organon of the human intellect. If 
we to-day can concentrate all our energies upon the 
improvement of our material instruments in the 
investigation of Nature, it is only because the previous 
indispensable work was first done for us by the 
Greeks. The so-called three primary laws of thought, 
the precise significance of ‘not-being,’ all the fallacies 
lying round the countless forms of equivocation— 
until man’s intellect was rendered master of such as 
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W these, what mastery could it hope to win over the 
multiplex nature set over against it? The tyranny 
of words must first be pulled down, before a true 
freedom of thought could issue in an experimenta- 
tion which should at once combine speculative daring 
and rational control. The positive results we go to 
Plato for are not, then, and could not be, any direct 
progress in the physical sciences, and to hunt through 
the Tvmaeus with a keen scent for detecting very 
doubtful ‘ anticipations’ of more modern discoveries, 
is mistaken zeal. Plato's permanent contribution to 
science is far better represented by his philosophic 
distinction of Knowledge and Opinion, voids or vdnots 
and dAnOjs défa; or again, by the similar distinction 
between d:aAexrixy and éptorixy and the clearness with 
which he there contrasts the fundamental importance 
of natural as opposed to artificial or merely verbal 
classification, with the latter of which the ‘ eristic ’ and 
the rhetorician made such play. 

Finally, as we have so often said, he has laid down 
once and for ever the true characteristics of scientific 
knowledge and natural law in the main features of his 
ideal world, undisturbed as it is by the opposing 
forces which he held to invalidate the world of pheno- 
mena. To us on the other hand the world is no longer 
the copy of a divine model; it is divine itself, if 
anything be divine. But the Platonic search after 
universals, that are eternal and immutable, was not 
in vain. From it has sprung our conviction in a 
fixed order of Nature, however complex and hidden 
from us this may be. We believe that the knowledge 
of this order can be won by working for it; and that 
there are ultimate dpicpol of all things. But we 
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realize at the same time that our progress is a pro- 
gress, and that our ‘ideas’ must constantly be recast 
as the material under our hand shows richer ore. 
We know that they too are in a state of flux, and as 
unstable as Plato holds the world of sense to be. 


They too are, and are long likely to remain, drofécets, 


practically certain, but not as yet perfectly known ; 
not until all things can be shown as an ordered 
development from an dpxi) dvumd0eros, which shall not 
be divorced from phenomena but omnipresent in 
them, in a sphere where the function of the éxyovos rod 
dya0od is immediately that of the aird rayaddv. 
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